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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 


and to point out the principal features of | 


interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
* ® 


New England and Other Matters. 
HE Society for the Protection of New 


Hampshire Forests has added to its praise- | 


worthy accomplishments by saving for a public 
park the tract surrounding the picturesque 
Lost River, seven miles west of North Wood- 
stock. The sum of seven thousand dollars 
was raised last year for the buying of the 


land—one hundred and forty-eight acres—from | 


the owners, who sold it for the estimated value 
of the standing timber upon it. The larger 


part of the sum came from a legacy to the | 


society by Miss Dora Martin of Dover. The 
society now seeks to secure an additional thou- 
sand dollars to clear the tract of slash and to 
make trails across it. 

Lost River is a little stream that is practi- 
cally unknown to the great majority of the 
people who visit the White Mountain region 
each season, as it is out of the beaten path of 
the tourists. It rises on Moosilauke Mountain, 
and in the valley below it plunges through a 
series of glacial caverns. In one of these 
underground chambers it leaps abruptly down 
more than twenty feet, and there are lesser 
falls in other caverns. The picture upon the 
cover of The Companion shows the Paradise 
Falls. At this point the stream emerges, 
plunges thirty feet, and then enters another 
remarkable series of caverns below. 

Mr. Sayles of Harvard, after a study of 
this region, expressed the opinion that about 
twenty-five thousand years ago Lost River was 
the victim of a great earthquake that wholly 
changed the face of nature in Kinsman Notch, 
the valley where the river flows. The numer- 
ous pot-hole caverns, fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter, could not possibly be formed by the 
stream as it is now, and show that it used to be of 


far greater volume. 


EW Hampshire is called ‘‘ the Granite 
State,’’ but although there is plenty of 
granite in its great hills, its quarries do not 
turn out so much as do those of some other 
states. Massachusetts long led the Union in 
the production of granite, but has now dropped 
back to third place. Vermont is the real 
granite state, and Maine ranks second. 
& 
EW ministers of the gospel have been able 
to continue their work for three-quarters 
of a century. The Rev. Sedgwick W. Bidwell, 
a Methodist minister of Vermont, has done so, 
however, and many friends gathered at his 
home in East Middlebury last month, on the 
occasion of his one hundred and second birth- 
day. His last appearance in the pulpit was 
made two years ago, on his hundredth birthday, 
but during the past year he has performed the 
marriage ceremony for a dozen couples, who 
have come to him as their parents and grand- 
parents did. Since he received his license to 
preach in 1835, he has held pastorates in twenty- 
three towns of Vermont and New York. 
ASSACHUSETTS sstill stands in the 
fourth place among the great manufactur- 
ing states of the Union, according to the figures 


of the Bureau of Statistics, which are based | 


upon the returns for the five-year period be- 
tween 1904 and 1909. New York is first; then 


| an increase in wage-earners and in wages, are 
not dull statistics to those who have the welfare 
of New England at heart. They tell of a splen- 
did material prosperity—and also of changing 
conditions that have made necessary a radical 

| readjustment of life in many communities. 

| & 


RITICISMS of the present-day methods 

of teaching English in the public schools 
lare not new. The department of public in- 
struction of New Hampshire has recently taken 
up this subject, and in the course of its study 
examined one hundred and twenty-nine uncor- 
rected themes written by first-year students in 
New Hampshire colleges or normal schools, all 
graduates of approved secondary schools. Of 
the one hundred and twenty-nine, ninety-three 
showed a fairly satisfactory skill in English 
composition. Such defects as were found were 
rhetorical, rather than grammatical. But the 








| 


remaining thirty-six themes showed mistakes | 


|in the common use of English that the de- 
| partment declares would hardly be excusable 
| in the case of pupils entering—not graduating 
from —a secondary school. On every page 
there were misspelled words, ungrammatical 
expressions, poorly constructed sentences, and 
|generally slovenly work. The department 
| warns school principals that they should not 
allow pupils to graduate who can write no 
| better English than is shown by these thirty- 
six, much less give them certificates to higher 
institutions. It also serves notice that it may 
hereafter take from the approved list any 
| schools from which pupils who show such poor 
work are allowed to graduate. Other states 
that wish to maintain creditable educational 
standards may well take as firm a stand in 
this matter as New Hampshire. 


* ¢ 


‘““PEARL OF THE DESERT.” 

HE Bedouin cares more for his horse than 
for himself. As soon as a colt is born it 
is turned over to the care of the women. 
| During the heat of the day it is allowed the 
| coolest spot in the tents, where it lies down 
| among the children. From its earliest days the 
| little horse becomes accustomed to regarding 
| human beings as his best friends. That is un- 
| doubtedly the reason, writes Pierre Ponafidine 
| in ‘* Life in the Moslem East,’’ for the wonder- 
| ful docility and gentleness of the Arab breed. 
The Arabs estimate so highly the purity of 
their horses’ breed that in this one respect 
| their word can be inyariably relied on. When, 
lufter successful raids, blood-mares have been 
i the winning party sends an envoy, 
person is scrupulously respected, to ask 


| whose 
the original owners to give 
| = taken, and this is always conscientiously 
one. 
| An instance is told of an Arab who succeeded 
|in stealing a valuable mare at night. The 
master, aroused, sprang upon another mare 
and gave chase. e race continued all night, 
| and at daybreak the owner overtook the thief 
so nearly that he could just touch him with 
the end of his are. With its sharp point he 
steadily prodded the thief’s back, unable, how- 
ever, to draw near enough to inflict a serious 
wound. This continued for some time, the 
unlucky horse-thief in the meantime getting 
more ti a score of pricks, when sud- 
denly he found himself upon the eee ym 
bank of a deep, dry s' . The horse-thief 
gave an encouraging shout, and the gallant 
mare rose like a bird and cleared the obstacle, 
whereas the inferior mare on which the owner 
was giving chase stopped short. Seeing that 
the game was up, the owner called to the thief 
| to turn and hear the pedigree of the ‘‘pearl of 
| the desert’’ that he had won. 


* 


WHY ONE FAMILY FISHED. 
f: theory, fishing is not work, but fun. In 





support of this theory no one need look farther 
|~ than to the scores of small boys who, in the 
| proper season, may be seen furtively leaving 
the back yard to vanish in the direction of 
some brook or river. But in the case reported 
| by a writer in the Washington Star, fishing 
| was taken somewhat more seriously, and ap- 
parently with good reason. 
‘*Where’s your father?’’ asked the man on 
horseback. 
mt 4 the river, fishin’,’? answered the boy. 
‘*Where’s your big brother ?’’ 
‘*Down the river, fishin’.’’ 
‘*‘What are you doing ?’’ 
‘Diggin’ bait. ’’ 
| **Hasn’t your family anything to do but 
| amuse itself?’’ 
‘**Mister, if you think we’re doin’ this for 


| 
| 


e pedigree of the | 





come Pennsylvania and Illinois. In three great | fun, you wait ‘an’ hear what maw says if we | 


industries — the manufacture of cotton goods, 
of woolen goods and of boots and shoes—Massa- 
chusetts leads. During the five-year period the 
value of the manufactured product of the state 
increased one-third, and in the past fourteen 
years it has doubled. The three leading in- 


dustries mentioned above produced each more | 


than one hundred and forty million dollars’ 
worth of goods in 1909, and there are ten 
cities in the state each of which turns out 
goods every year to the value of more than forty 
millions. In 1909 there were five hundred and 
eighty - four thousand workers in the mills, 
factories and shops of Massachusetts, an in- 
crease of about twenty per cent. in five years. 
The wages paid them were more than three 
hundred million dollars, an increase of about 
thirty per cent. in the five years. These 
figures, showing rapidly growing industries and 


| come home without any fish.’’ 


CLEVER CHICKENS. 
je ERE was no love lost between Thomas 


Clay and Uncle Rufus. *‘You—you sound 

like you’s casting ’spurgeons on Thomas 
Clay’s char’cter, Uncle Rufe,’? somebody told 
him one day. ‘*‘You kind o’ intimates dat he 
takes chick’ns dat don’t belong to him.’’ 

_‘*T ain’ saying dat he’s a chick’n t’ief,’’ and 
Uncle Rufus’s stubborn old face looked even 
more determined than usual, ‘‘but I is saying 
= he a too familiar wid chick’ns, an’ dey 
| KNOWS It, 


| 
| 


An’ yesterday afternoon, to’ds dark, | 


when he stop an’ lean hisself on my fence, an’ | 


his basket was in his hand, de hens an’ chick’ns 
dey cotch sight 0’ dat basket, an’ dey was all 
in de hen-house, squallin’ fo’ me to shut de 
do’, in less’n one minute. ’’ 
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The standard has been raised for the miller and the 
cook by the new food values and economy of this flour. 
“Better than the best” is not an idle phrase. Your best 
yet in bread will be bettered by DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. If a bag of it used does not convince you, 
your grocer will refund the price. That’s Our Guarantee. 


All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5000 Barrels. 


Ned! 

















CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send any of 
the above 80c or $1.00 pack- 
ages, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of stamps or money 


The better dealers 


everywhere sell Johnston’s. 


order. 
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Swiss Style Milk ‘ 


Chocolate Cream 


These six Johnston favorites in 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00 
and $5.00 sizes. 
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HEN the Danish boy 
W went aboard the 

Marion at Boston he 
looked too feeble to work his 
passage as a cattleman. 

‘*Huh!’’ said Joe, the 
**boss,’’ gruffly, to the shipping 
agent. ‘‘Do you think I’m 
running a nursery—and a 
hospital into the bargain? I want men 
in my ships. Men! That kid couldn’t 
lift a handful of hay, let alone a bale.’’ 

The boy, who was not only undersized, 
but plainly in poor health, blushed. Yet 
the boss enlisted him, after venting his 
_wrath on the agent. 

‘*Well, Dane,’’ he said, ‘‘ ‘Dane’— 
that’ll be your name, d’ye see? You can 
sweep down the alleyways and ‘peggy’ 
for the men. Maybe you’ll be useful 
some other way. Get along now and fill 
your mattress. ’’ 

Dane vowed that no workman in all the 
gang should serve more faithfully than 
he. But the next morning seasickness 
incapacitated him. When the watchman 
shouted, ‘‘Four o’clock—all hands out!’’ 
Dane shuddered. He simply could not 
rise from his bunk; intolerable fatigue 
weighted all his limbs. 

‘*Here you, Dane!’’ the watchman 
cried. ‘*The Frenchies are gone and the 
Russians are going. Don’t be slow.’’ 

Dane could not stir. ‘*Sick!’’ he 
moaned. 

**Sick, are you? No sick men allowed 
here. Short of hands now. Sick! Get 
out, or I’ll drag you out, ’’ and he whipped 
off the blanket from the unresisting boy. 

‘*Hold on there!’’ shouted the boss, 
from the head of the stair. ‘‘Go easy 
with the lad.’’ He came down and stood 
by the bunk. ‘‘Why, you are a bit 
under the weather, Dane,’’ he said. 
**You’d better lie still to-day. We can 
get along—somehow. ’’ 

Dane tried to murmur his thanks. But 
the boss suddenly turned on a hulking 
foreigner, who was shirking his share of 
the early watering. 

‘*Here, you! Out of this now!’”’ And 
he poured forth such a storm of abuse on 
the offender that he slunk away guiltily. 

Three days elapsed after that, during 
which Dane did not improve; but he had 
a glimpse of the real character of his boss. 
That hard-fisted mah, who could wrestle 
fearlessly with the strongest ox—take it 
by the horns and twist it over on its 
back ; that gruff-voiced man who held his 
gang sternly to their work—waited on 
Dane and nursed him tenderly. He 
washed and dressed him, brought him 
food from the galley, and slept in his 
clothes, in order to cover the boy with 
his blanket. This kindness did not cause 
the boy to forget that he had vowed to 
be of use to the boss. The desire to do 
his share of the work never left him. 


The score of cattlemen who ate and slept in| Vitch, who seemed to be the leader among his | them. 
the same room with Dane was made up about | countrymen, walked to the boy’s bedside, gave | feeding is never half-done. 


gone. I thought Eugene was 
at fault, and I lectured him. 
And if he hated the Russian 





for causing the spill, he hated 
me worse for putting the blame 
on him. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


¥ 


, 


came | 


A CS cae re ae 


“DO YOU THINK I'M RUNNING A NURSERY?” 


equally of French and Russians. After a! him a pickle, and after stroking him gently 
period of lucrative labor in America, they were | on the head, walked back to his corner. 


returning each to his native country to live—a 
circumstance that awakened their sympathy | 
for Dane, who had not succeeded so well as 
they, and who was returning home—perhaps 
to die. 

On the first day of his prostration they hov- 
ered round him. 

‘*Home?’’ they would ask, and smile warmly 
to make up for their lack of English words. 
‘‘We’re going home, too. Good! You’ll get 
well.’”” And Dane knew that at need the 
hardest and meanest of them would befriend 
him. 

But on the second day of his illness the at- 
mosphere had changed. Whenever Joe, who 
had a cabin of his own by the bridge, entered 
the quarters, the men silently scattered to 
their bunks or to the upper deck; and Joe, 
grunting his disapproval, appeared worried. 
Dane feared that trouble was brewing between 
the boss and his men. 

In addition, the French and the Russians 
got to arguing at dinner, and at supper with- 
drew sullenly from the table to opposite ends 
of the forecastle, where they sat in their bunks 
and ate from their knees. 

Dane’s berth was the lower one in the middle 
of the tier that lined the outer wall of the 
triangular room. The long table ran parallel 
to it, and extended the length of another berth 
in each direction. The two ends of the room 
were connected by a passage between these 
berths and the table. 

A gigantic, square -built Russian, called 





No sooner was he gone than a dark-faced, 
lithe young Frenchman, named Eugene, sprang | 
| from his berth, walked swiftly to the patient’s 
side, urged a second pickle on him, took the 
first from his fingers, and flipped it out at a 
port-hole. He smilingly bowed to the Rus- 
sians. They growled in reply. Their leader 
stood up, advanced one threatening step, and 
halted irresolutely. Eugene retreated defiantly 
to his place. His countrymen looked as if they 
were ready to pick a fight. 

The men of the two races, Dane saw, had 
quarreled, and were using him to irritate one 
another. He had neither strength nor lan- 
guage to question them. He could only fret 
because these friends of his could not get on 
either with each other or with the boss, who 
was so good to him. 


The afternoon of the next day, while Dane | 
dozed alone in the forecastle, the boss descended | 


the companion-ladder. He was speaking ear- 
nestly to some one who followed. Dane woke 
and heard them walk softly to the side of his 
bunk. He was aware that they were peering 
into his face, and he overheard the talk that 
followed. 

‘*Poor boy,’’ said the boss. ‘‘I wish he was 
about. I need him. But he wishes it as bad 
as I do.’’ 

‘*How many hands are you short?’’ asked 
his companion, who was the first mate. 

‘*T was three short at the start, and the boy 
makes four. The men know they’re doing 
double time, and they hate me for making 








| 





| losing weight every day. 


**It wasn’t long till Eugene 
sprung a trick on the Russian. 
And I made my second mistake 
by reprimanding the victim. So now 
they both dislike me. They’re bound to 
clash. The two races have lined up 
against each other.’’ 

‘“‘And you want me, I suppose,’’ said 
the mate, ‘‘to put a squad of sailors on 
guard to quell them —’’ 

**Kither that or —’’ 

‘*Well, I can’t do it. I hope you pull 
through all right. But it’s no concern of 
mine. ’’ 

The two men departed up the ladder. 
Dane sank into a troubled slumber. He 
dreamed that Eugene and Vitch were 
belaboring each other with broadswords, 
while he in anguish begged them to use 
the weapons to open a bale of hay. The 
bale tumbled down noisily, and — 

Feet clattered on the stair; the din of 
high, clear voices filled the forecastle; 
there was a strong odor of scouse and 
an aroma of boiling tea. The cattlemen 
were coming down to supper. The 
French had outgeneraled the Russians on 
the cattle-decks, beaten them to the cook’s 
galley, and received the food. Here they 
came with it. 

They banged pans and kettles on the 
table. Then each man sprang to his bunk 
and snatched up his tin plate and cup, 
which were wedged in beside the mat- 
tress. They crowded round the table. 

There was another clatter in the com- 
panionway, and the Russians swarmed 
down it, an ominous grow! in their low, 
guttural voices. 

The Frenchmen, with heaping plates, 
marched to their end of the room beyond 
Dane’s feet. The Russians came down 
and gazed at the table. They exclaimed 
loudly when they saw the devastation 
that their enemies had wrought. How- 
ever, they diligently scraped the almost 
empty pans, and plodded to their end of 
the room beyond Dane’s head. 

**Ha! ha!’’ shouted Eugene. ‘‘Take a 
plenty. Plenty hay. Go eat hay with 
the cattle. Russian cattle!’’ 

The Russians conferred a moment in 
their own tongue. Then one of them 
took the scouse-pan and left the room, in 
the hope of getting a second supply from 
the cook. Presently he came back, empty- 
handed. The elated Frenchmen beat the 
bunk rail with their heels in derisive 
applause. 

‘“‘Ah, la, lal’? cried Eugene, gaily. 
‘*Greatmen! They don’t like food. They 
eat air and water.’’ 

The Slavs let fall their empty plates, 
I don’t blame them much. But the | squirmed in their seats, and looked at Vitch, 
The cattle are| who steadily looked down his nose. Their 





Two died last night | tormentors still ate from full plates. 
from neglect—and my chance of keeping this | At last Vitch stepped to the table to refill 


job isn’t worth much. ’’ | his teacup. 
“*T don’t see how I can help it,’’ said the| ‘Have a potato? Yes, thank you! More 
| mate, coldly. ‘‘You ought to attend to these | than I want!’’ exclaimed Eugene. ‘* Look 


matters before you leave port. That boy, now | out! Catch !’’ 
—a blind man could see he was worthless. ’’ He let fly a potato half the size of his fist. 
‘*T take all responsibility for the boy,’’ said | Vitch, who had paid no attention to his words, 
Joe, quickly. After a pause, he continued, | did not see the missile coming. It fell with a 
‘*But you haven’t heard the worst. The/| splash into his teacup, and spattered the hot 
Frenchmen and the Russians are going to | tea over his face. He uttered not a word, but 
fight. If they do, half of them will be killed | | squared his powerful shoulders, grasped the 
or crippled. Then we might as well drive the | teakettle by its spout, and hurled it straight 
cattle over the gangplank into the sea. What | at his antagonist. Eugene ducked. The pro- 
sound men are left won’t be able to feed a | jectile crashed harmlessly against the iron wall. 
hundred, and we’ve got eight hundred. And | It was the signal for open warfare. Eugene 
I might as well jump over, too. I’ll be a/| landed at one bound by his end of the table, 
ruined man. ’’ | crying, ‘Fight us, fight us! Cowards, fight 
‘*You’ve carried a mixed gang before, and|us now!” And with a rush, his men were 
they never fought. They’reallright. They’re|at his back, while about Vitch gathered the 
sensible, peaceful men. ’’ Russians. 
The mate’s tone was less and less sympa-| ‘The crisis had come. With a painful strug- 
thetic. | gle Dane raised himself on his elbow. ‘‘Stop!’’ 
‘“*Yes, they’re sensible and peaceful gen-| he whispered. But who could hear a whisper 


erally. It’s their leaders. They just natu-|in all that camor? Who would heed an in- 
rally hate each other. Trouble started the | valid’s restless motions? 
second day. The little French chap was cross-| ‘‘Please!’’ he begged. But no one heard 


ing the fiddley with a bag of grain. Old Vitch, | him. Oh, if he were only strong enough to 

the Russian, jostled him. He dropped the|act! ‘Tears filled his eyes. 

bag, it burst, and the corn streamed down| Men would be killed,—good men,—killed 

through the skeleton floors to the stoke-hole. for a foolish quarrel—and the boss would be 
‘*Eugene was mad. But he knew that big| ruined. They must stop! They must! He 

Vitch could hold him by the two ends and | must somehow rise from his bed and stand 

wrinkle him up like an accordion. He didn’t | between them. 

dare strike, and that hurt him all the worse. | He would throw himself between them, and 
‘*‘When I arrived on the scene, Vitch was | they would strike him first, he thought’ He 
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would intereept the first blow with his useless 
body; that blow would be spared from some | 
strong man; that man would live to feed the | 
cattle, and Joe would have so much the better | 
chance of holding his job. 

He worked his head and shoulders over the 
pos of his bunk. Meanwhile those in the 

ear of both parties scattered to get what weap- | 
ons they could find, while the foremost of them, | 


| eudgels to help overpower those who still re- 
| sisted. 


At last the fray ceased, and they all stood, 
| panting and bruised and shamefaced, in their 
| corner, while Eugene spread his restraining 
arms before them. 


Thoroughly absorbed in this conflict, Dane | 


had forgotten the Russians. Now he turned; 
| they, too, were huddled in their corner, 








| Highlands Bank and made the cashier turn 


over eleven hundred dollars. ’’ 

‘*Made him!’’ repeated Frankie, a little 
smile curling her lip. 

‘‘Why, sure! Stood over him with a gun, 
and gave him two minutes to hand them the 
money. ’”’ 

Frankie was still smiling; she had a dimple 
at one corner of her mouth, and her throat 


headed by the raging Eugene and the grim | disheveled from a similar combat! Old Vitch, | was soft and round, like a baby’s. It provoked 


But in that instant Eugene saw him, and | 
stopped. 


Then followed a singular battle. 
braced back with all his might. 

‘*Stop!’’ he cried to those behind him. A fter | 
a moment he turned, and with head and fist and 
voice fought the oncrowding host of his own 
men ! 

One he laid flat. Another, who made a blind 
dash to pass him, he seized and heaved over 
the table. 

Soon the leading men seemed to understand, 
and faced about with him to check their com- 
rades behind. But these were armed, and 
they could not see the ghostlike figure standing 
in their path, or guess what had so miracu- 
lously changed their friends into foes. 

Eugene supposed that they could see. ‘‘ Back, | 
hold off, you’ll kill him!’’ he shouted. 

But who was “him’’? Who should curb| 
them before they delivered a blow? Eugene 
had injured Vitch, perhaps; that might ap- 
pease him, perhaps, but not them. 

““On!”? they howled. ‘‘Down with him!’’ 

A broom, thrust like a bayonet, endangered 
eyes, if not life. The empty scouse-pan was 
hurled, but caught by strong hands and passed 
on like a basket-ball. A pillow was pounded 
industriously over any heads within reach, till 
its stuffing of straw burst out and flooded all 
the combatants. One by one, however, they 
saw and understood, and abandoned their | 


8 FRANKIE’S : 


T was the chance that 
sooner or later comes 
to every one to show 

the stuff he is made of. 
About Frankie, Mrs. Blaney had never 
had a doubt. ‘‘She’s a little goose !’’ 
was her opinion. ‘‘Why, she’s crazy 
to have a silk party dress, and her 
family are so poor they can hardly 
pay their rent. What would she do with a 

party dress? She’d better think of saving her 

money.’’ 

Frankie was the dark-eyed girl at the glove 
counter; the other, the light-haired girl with 
the curls, was her cousin Pearl. 

Pearl worked for pin-money; she paid no 
board at home, and her brothers were always | 
giving her presents. One birthday they gave 


Eugene 





His head swam; he | 






Vitch, stripped for the rush. Dane threw his 
legs across the rail and rolled over on his 
stomach. 

‘‘Ah!’? shouted Eugene. ‘‘Oof!’’ muttered 
Vitch. And they sprang for each other’s 
throats. 

Dane had his feet already on the floor, and 
gripping the table for support, he rose. 

‘*Please!’’ he gasped. 

He could say no more. 
tottered. They would crush and kill him now. 
It was all over. 


smiling oddly, was advancing to him. 

He heard Eugene’s swift step and gay laugh. 
‘*Ah, great battle! We beat!’’ 

‘‘No, Russians beat!’’ said Vitch, laughing. 

Each band had de- 
|feated itself. The 
|men all broke out in 
| loud laughter; their 
| venom was spent. 

‘*But help,’’ said 
Vitch, seriously. 
They lifted up the 
boy. 

+‘What’s this 
noise? What’s up?’’ 
asked a rough voice. 
The boss peered 
down the compan- 
ionway. 

Dane tried to cry 
out a word of cheer, 
but he suddenly sick- 
ened and grew dizzy. 
He collapsed in the 
arms of his friends. 

When he came to 
he was in his bed. 
The ship’s physi- 
cian, Joe, Eugene 
jand Vitch were 
| bending over him. 

‘*He will pull 

”? said the 
doctor. ‘‘You don’t 
need to watch, Joe.’’ 

“T think I will 
stay a while just for 
sure,’’ replied Joe. 

“One game—checkers—before bed,’’ sug- 
gested Eugene, with an ingratiating smile. 

‘All right,’’ said Vitch, genially. 

The boy saw the boss grin; and he knew 
that the danger was over, and that the boss 
would not lose his job. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
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CHANCE & 


she wanted to go, if 
only to see what going 
out in the evening was 
like. No doubt, had Mrs. Blaney 
understood all the cireumstances, she 
would have had even less respect for 
Frankie. Mrs. Blaney was fifteen 
years older than most of the Emporium 
clerks, and she was in the habit of criticizing 
the girls a good deal. 

What especially puzzled Mrs. Blaney was 
that the chance in the branch store out at 
Overton Park should be given to a girl like 
Frankie. For the Emporium sent Frankie out 
there from her place at the glove counter-—to 
show, as Mr. George Finke put it, what kind 
of stuff was in her. 


her a pale blue foulard, and money to pay for | Frankie was delighted, for she thought that 


making it. Besides, as her mother made the | 
house attractive to her friends, Pearl had more | 
attentions from young men than any other | 
girl in the shop. | 

By contrast, Frankie’s life was dull. She) 
never went anywhere except to see her married 
sister. At her work she looked well enough | 
dressed, especially if she could get a piece of 
yellow ribbon for a tie or a touch of yellow in 
her hair. But under the counter—where cus- | 
tomers could not see—her skirt and shoes were 
always shabby. And sometimes they were so | 
worn-out that she hated to ride on the trolley- 
car. 

Mrs. Blaney was right; Frankie thought a 
great deal about clothes. ‘‘I do love the new 
dull yellow !’’ she said one day. ‘‘Some day 
I’ll have a dress of it.’’ 

For Frankie was very enthusiastic and 
hopeful; if she wanted anything, she expected 
to get it some day. But she very seldom did. 

‘*T don’t see what you’d want of it,’’ said 
Pearl. ‘‘You’d never be wearing it any- 
where, ’” 

But Frankie was thinking of the benefit 
concert a month ago. Mr. Annan had asked 
her to go to that—the first invitation she had 
ever had to go out in the evening. 

But as she was about to accept, she had 
remembered the old shoes and the skirt. Mr. 
Annan was the kind of man to take tickets 
for the dress-circle, to send you flowers, and 
to care how you looked. It seemed to Frankie 
that a girl could hardly explain to a man about 
her clothes; and besides, she did not know 
him very well—she had met him only at 
chureh. So she grew embarrassed, and simply 
said that she could not go. He thought that it 
was because she did not like him ; so he took his 
sister to hear Miss Parkinson sing, and since 
then he had not asked Frankie to go anywhere. 

But she thought that perhaps somebody else 








| Mrs. Nelson one day, at the branch store. 


she could save the extra dollar a week, and 
some time buy a pretty dress. But the very 
month she went to the branch store the land- 
lord raised the rent five dollars, with the result 
that her mother still needed all her money. 
| They really were not so well off as before. 
But if Frankie did not get the dress, she had 
her chance and was tested. 

That was the autumn when there was so 
much crime in the city. People going along 


lonely streets were struck on the head, and left 


to lie unconscious till they were found. Then 
their purses were always missing. 

‘*Tt’s a dreadful state of things!’’? remarked 
2D I 
knew that old woman who was attacked in her 
grocery, out at the end of Fifty-Third Street. 
She was alone that evening with her grand- 
child—if you notice, these things usually 
happen about dusk. Well, they looked up and 
saw a man standing there, and knew he had 
come for no good; so the old woman asked 
what he wanted, and he demanded ler money. 
Then he whipped out a gun, and told them 
both to keep still. The poor old soul hesitated, 
and he shot at her and ran. Of course he got 
nothing there, for people came rushing in when 
they heard the shot. I take it these fellows 
wanted people to know that they’d really 
shoot. ’’ 

It was late in a November afternoon, and 
all three clerks were idle on account of the 
weather ; there was a high wind, with clouds 
of dust blowing. Frankie, leaning forward 
on the counter, drew from her chatelaine bag 
some samples of yellow silk that she had 
picked out at the Emporium, when she still 
thought that she could have her dress. 

Mr. Hutton joined in the conversation of 
the clerks. 

‘*And to think that fellow’s still at large! 
So are the bank robbers who walked into the 





|Mr. Hutton that she should smile in that 
superior fashion. 
‘*T guess you’d pay up, if somebody came in 


here and gave you such terms!’’ he remarked. 





“OPEN THAT SAFEI” 


HE ORDERED. 


**T guess I wouldn’t do anything of the 
kind !’? declared Frankie. 

Mr. Hutton burst into a loud, rather un- 
pleasant laugh, at which Frankie flushed a 
little. Mrs. Nelson was leaving now. She 
lived at Overton, and by special arrangement, 
arrived an hour before the trolley-car brought 
Frankie in the morning, and left earlier at 
night. 

There was so little trade that stormy after- 
noon that Frankie and Mr. Hutton began early 
and | te put the store in order. They locked the 
cash in the combination safe. They often kept 
a hundred dollars or so there overnight—for 
the Emporium banked its money in the city. 

As they closed the safe, a man came in and 
asked for Mr. Hutton. A neighbor of the 
Huttons, he said, had asked him to take a 
message out to the branch store. Mrs, Hutton 
wanted her husband to take the half past five 
car for home, instead of waiting another hour. 

‘The baby must be worse!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hutton. 

‘*Yes,’’ the stranger admitted, ‘‘they said 
something about the baby.’’ 

It was now dark outside, and growing cold. 
A furious gust of wind shook the wooden build- 
ing, and sand was drifting in at the windows. 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Hutton, go on!’’ cried 
Frankie. ‘‘I’ll keep open till six, and close 
the place. ’’ 

After Mr. Hutton had gone, pulling on his 
overcoat as he ran, the stranger turned, with 
his hand on the door; and Frankie met his 
eyes for the first time. 

He did not look like an Overton Park man; 
he suggested the city. And there was some- 
thing else about him that suddenly made 
Frankie doubt his whole story. Could it bea 
trick—a plan to sandbag and rob Mr. Hutton 
on his way to the car? She hurried to the 
glass door. 

Through the blowing dust, the light of the 
approaching car gleamed redly. It showed 
her the head clerk, running. 

Then he caught the car and was gone. The 
stranger had disappeared round the corner 
of the Methodist church. 

Alone in the store, Frankie felt some un- 
easiness lest he should return. She kept her 
eyes on the door. 

There was a rustle behind her, and a creak, 
such as a squeaking shoe might make. She 
started and dropped some spools of thread, 
which rolled in all directions. 

But the sound was made by a tarpaulin 
eurtain, hung on a rod between the main store 
and the rear room. 

The wind increased; there was a white film 
of dust on everything. Frankie went into the 
rear room, saw that the doors and windows 
were fast, and returned to her post. 

She was rather glad to see a customer come 
in. He was a farmer, he said, and had five 
miles to drive against the wind. Blue goggles 
protected his eyes from the blowing sand, and 
the collar of his rough overcoat was drawn up 
to his nose. He wanted shoes for a baby. 

Frankie showed him the little shoes, and 
asked if he was ever afraid of being held up, 
going from town. 

**Oh, no!’’ he said, in a rather pleasant and 
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friendly voice. ‘‘But I have a permit to carry 
a gun. Look here!’’ He drew out a gleam- - 
ing, bluish revolver. Frankie gave a cry of 
alarm. 

‘*Open that safe!’’ he ordered; and with his 
left hand he shot the bolt across the door. 

She said nothing, but looked directly into 
his face. Her dimple was still visible, but 
her eyes had altered, for the pupils had nar- 
rowed, and made them seem of a lighter 
color. 

“You can’t think of the combination, I 
guess,’’ said the man. The wind was rattling 
the windows; the dust made so thick a screen 
that even if any one 
should pass, he could 
not see into the store. 

**Get busy and re- 
member it!’’ advised 
the robber. ‘‘You 
can have two min- 
utes. 9 

The wind was 
now dying away; 
Frankie heard the 
clock over her head. 
She looked about 
her. The telephone 
was at the other side 
of theroom. On the 
counter there was 
nothing but her 
scraps of yellow silk. 
Eighteen inches 
from her, behind 
some shelves, was 
the electric-light 
switch. Could she 
get her finger on 
that, she could 
plunge the whole 
place into darkness ; 
then, perhaps, she 
could think of some- 
thing to do. 

The stranger did 
not know where the 
switch was, but he 
saw the slight motion of her fingers. ‘‘Look 
out there!’’ he said, and moved his weapon 
nearer her face. Her hand stopped, motion- 
less against the wall. The wind was rising 
again, it swung the tarpaulin curtain with a 
rustle and a squeak. 

“‘Oh—Mr. Hutton!’ cried Frankie, sud- 
denly. . 

Instantly the robber turned his eyes toward 
the curtain. Then he saw that he had been 
tricked, and turned back. 

But Frankie had already touched the switch, 
and both rooms were in darkness. The robber 
made a savage pass at her with his hands; his 
foot slipped on one of the spools that she had 
dropped, and he went down on one knee. 
Frankie dived beneath the counter, under the 
tarpaulin curtain and into the rear room. 

Here she groped blindly, trying to find the 
door into the alley. Everything was black, 
crowded with goods in confusion. She did 
not know where the robber was; she could 
hear nothing for the rattling of the wind. 
But she felt as if he were in the rear room, 
and as she turned to run away from him, 
her arm and shoulder came against something 
rough and woolly, with buttons. She did 
not cry out; she stood there, still and faint, 
with her heart pounding. 

The woolen arm did not move. Flattening 
herself against the wall, she was very quiet— 
so quiet that she heard the man threatening 
her. But he seemed to be in the front room. 
She could not hear what he said; she did not 
want to hear. 

A flash came as he struck a match; then 
there was a flare of light from several matches 
atonce. Shesaw near her the overcoat against 
which she had stumbled—on a tailor’s dummy. 
A step away was the door that led into the 
alley. 

The robber called out to her suddenly. She 
understood; and she cried out—the words were 
so horrible. But her hand was already on the 
key of the door. 

In three seconds more she was locking it on 
the outside. As she turned to run round the 
Methodist church, she saw a dark figure in 
the shadow, waiting, and so leaped the other 
way. She came out into the public street 
just as people began to run from all directions 
in answer to her shout for help. 

They gathered before the store, and some 
one began rattling the door. Then some one 
else cried, ‘‘Don’t go in there; he might 
shoot!’ And there was one man who kept 
insisting, ‘‘Oh, he’s gone; he’s half-way into 
town by now.’’ 

The marshal appeared, running across from 
the town hall. ‘‘Which way did he —’’ 

Suddenly a figure crashed through one of 
the little windows of the rear room, and dis- 
appeared down the alley, followed by shots 
from the marshal. A crowd of people ran 
round the church and surrounded the robber, 
who tripped and fell as he turned. Then they 
had him. 

It turned. out that he was not implicated in 
the grocery crime; but he was identified the 
next day by the cashier of the Highlands 
Bank. The police wanted his companion, who 
lured Hutton away, but he made good his 














escape. That was why Frankie had to go 
down to the Emporium one afternoon to give 
a description of him. 

Afterward she told her story to Mrs. George 
Finke. Frankie had always been a favorite 
with Mrs. Finke. At the glove counter she 
and Mrs. Finke had had many a discussion 
over the gloves that Mrs. Finke selected. 

‘*‘And when Mr. Finke was starting this 
branch store,’’ she now said to’ Frankie, ‘‘I 
told him that I knew the right girl to help 
Mr. Hutton. You didn’t surprise me one bit. 
I knew you had the stuff in you. ’’ 

Frankie did not look at the moment like a 
girl who had shown herself a heroine. She 
was merely wishing that she had a yellow silk 
dress, and thinking of a note in her chatelaine. 


KNEE-DEEP 
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to her mind was the fact that they were passing 
through the suit-rooms, where the suit clerks 


on a frock of the new, dull shade of yellow. 


course!’’ continued Mrs. Finke. 


“‘T want you to have something to remember 
all this by. Let’s pick you out a pretty 
new dress! Shall we?’’ 


IN CLOVER 
M. HAYS 4 








LOVER is at E 
_ . the foundation ‘ 
of all success- 

ful agriculture. On it 
depends the field-crop 
and live-stock scheme 
of the farm. It gives 
richness to the fields 
and wealth to the 








may depend also on 
other conditions. After 
making some state- 
ments to show the 
dependence for fertili- 


bees, he adds: 








farmer. Itis the food 
for flocks and herds, 
the choice morsel coveted by wild deer and 
rabbit; it is sweets for the bee and sweet- 
ness for the soil. It fattens both the kine and 
the land. In the exuberance of the ever- 
blooming red variety, in the delicate fragrance 
and snowy bloom of the white trefoil, and in 
the splendor and brilliancy of the crimson- 
flowered species, there is beauty and charm. 

Clover has, too, scientific interest. By reason 
of the exquisite adaptations in its structure 
and in the arrangement and the mechanism 
of its parts, clover, with its immediate rela- 
tives, is one of the most highly specialized of 
plants. 

Take the common red variety as a type. 
Of the sixty or more tiny purplish florets in 
a well-developed head, each one is a fully 
equipped flower, somewhat like a pea blossom 
in miniature. The two small lower petals 
cohering to each other along their adjacent 
edges are like a tiny canoe standing on end, 
with its keel, or carina, outermost, its stern 


merged into the tube of the corolla, and its | 


prow turned in toward the central axis of the 
flower. The two side petals, although known 
to botanists as wings, are like magnified oars 
poised motionless in the air. The form and 
arrangement of the parts of the flower conceal 
the entrance to the tube, and protect it from 
unwelcome guests. 


A Useful Visitor. 
Ta bumblebee is a highly favored visitor, 


and although intent on his own pleasure | 


and profit, brings more than mere gossip 
from neighboring clovers. Resting his middle 
and hind feet on the other portions of the blos- 
som, with his forefeet he pulls down on the oars. 
Then the boat swings outward and downward, 
and discloses the stamens and pistil that pro- 
ject outside the tube and guard the entrance 
to it. The pistil curves upward and brings 
the stigma slightly in advance. 

As the bee thrusts his long tongue into the 
depths of the tube, he brushes the under side 
of his head against the stigma, and deposits 
there pollen from the flower that he last visited ; 
then, as he brushes against the anthers, he 


and red clover would become rare, or wholly 
disappear. The number of humble-bees in any 
district depends in a great measure upon the 
number of field-mice, which destroy their combs 
and nests; and Colonel Newman, who has long 
attended to the habits of humble-bees, believes 
that ‘more than two-thirds of them are thus des- 
troyed all over England.’ Now the number of 
mice is largely dependent, as every one knows, 
on the number of cats; and Colonel Newman 
says, ‘Near villages and towns I have found 
the nests of humble-bees more numerous 
than elsewhere, which I at- 
tribute to the number of cats 
that destroy the field-mice.’ 
Hence, it is quite credible 
that the presence of a feline 
animal in large numbers in 
a district might determine, 
through the intervention first 
of mice and then of bees, the 
| frequency of certain flowers 
| in that district !’’ 
| There is an _ interesting 
| agreement between the length 
|of the tube of the corolla of 
| clover blossoms and the length 
|of the tongue of the honey- 
| gathering insects that fre- 
quent them. Because of the 
length of his tongue, the. 
bumblebee has a monopoly of 
the sweets of red clover, for it 
is a physical impossibility for 
the honey-bee, although it revels in the nectar 
found in the shorter and more open tubes of 
the blossoms of white and Alsike clover, to 
reach in any legitimate way the coveted store 
at the base of the tube of this flower. It has 
been held, however, that several strains of 
Italian bees have tongues long enough to work 
on red clover; also that sometimes the tubes 
of the flowers of the second crop of red clover 
are shorter, and that therefore from this crop 
both hive bees and bumblebees gather honey 
and transfer pollen. 

As the common white Dutch clover ap- 








acquires a fresh supply of pollen for the next 
flower that he goes to. This is but one of the 
numerous illustrations furnished by this group 
of plants of the value that nature places on the 
revitalizing process of cross-fertilization. 

The degree of sterility of clover blossoms— 
their dependence upon the codperation of in- 
sects or other fertilizing agents for cross-pollen- 
ization—has been carefully investigated by 
men of science. Darwin protected twenty 
heads of Dutch clover from the visits of bees, 
and left twenty heads exposed. The heads 
that were covered produced only one tiny seed, 
whereas those that were visited by bees pro- 
duced two thousand two hundred and ninety 

He covered one hundred heads of red clover, 
and left one hundred others uncovered. The 
covered heads yielded no seed ; those uncovered 
yielded two thousand seven hundred seeds. 
Other experiments have shown that white, 
medium and Egyptian clovers are generally 
sterile when protected from the visits of insects. 


Moreover, in the early attenipts to establish ; cannot fail to notice that the spherical form | dusty than common red-clover hay—a most 
red clover in New Zealand, it was found neces-| of the head becomes broken by a strongly | desirable result, as all stockmen know. 


sary to import seed, because of the failure of | 
the home-grown seed, due to the lack of bum- 
blebees to transport pollen from one flower to 
another. This is some of the evidence that 
proves conclusively that some, if not most, 
kinds of clover are dependent on insects, and 
principally on bees, for the fertility of their 
flowers. 

Darwin suggests that the occurrence of clover 








were. moving round, in their black satin waists inconspicuous, and de- 
and black princess skirts, and a customer, who | spite their 
stood before one of the tall mirrors, was trying | structure and lure of 


‘*'The Emporium won’t forget you, of| neglected by bees or 
‘‘Of course | other fertilizing agents. 
they’ll raise your pay. But in the meantime’ — | Standing together on a 


she paused to straighten her belt at a mirror— | common axis, each pre- 


| or contour or fragrance, 





| union. 


zation of both hearts-| and blossom. Through 
ease and red clover on | this combination the 
the visits of bumble-| blossom, on the one 





FIELD OF RED CLOVER AT WOOSTER, OHIO. 


| so small a part. From 


the field, they would, by reason of their small 
size, be altogether 


adaptive 


nectar, would often be 


serves its individuality, 
contributes its mite to 
the total effect of color 


and secures the advan- 
tages of the larger 
whole of which it forms 


the point of view of 
plant economy there is 
equal gain in this 
Indeed, Mr. 
Grant Allen conceives 
of each head of clover 
as a codperative so- 
ciety organized for the 
mutual benefit of bee 


hand, successfully 


‘*Henee we may infer | courts the attentions of 
as highly probable, | the bee, and ‘‘is insured 
that, if the whole genus of humble-bees became | prompt and certain fer- 
extinct or very rare in England, heart’s-ease tilization,’’ and on the 


other hand, the bee fills his honey sack. at | 
the minimum expenditure of time and effort. 
Although some of the clovers have long been | 
domesticated, for they are known to have) 
been cultivated by the Romans, little or no 
attempt has been made to improve them. For 
the most part, they are just common clovers | 
without a pedigree. But science is now taking 
account of common things, and clover is among | 
the favored plants that are receiving the atten- 
tion of plant-breeders. . These men of science | 
are trying to create new varieties with new | 


















combinations of charac- 
ters—varieties that will 
yield larger crops or 
better forage, or in other 
ways prove superior to 
existing varieties. 

They hope to estab- 
lish new blood lines of 
descent from which will come not only clovers 
sufficiently hardy to grow in regions gener- 
ally considered suited only to dry farming, 
but also varieties adapted to the sunny skies 
of the South, where red clover, a Northern 


proaches maturity, even the casual observer | plant, does not thrive. They are trying to 


_ modify the red clover—which in its wild state 





BACTERIA NODULES ON CLOVER 
ROOTS. 


marked division which separates it into an 


upper and a lower part. The lower part) Orel clover of Russian origin, besides being 
gradually increases in size at the expense of | more palatable than existing varieties, because 
As in the red clover, the outer or | of its suceulence and freedom from dust, prom-/| animals; but it does not stop there. 


the upper. 


is said to be perennial, but which under culti- 
vation is practically biennial—in such a manner 
as to extend its term of life from two years to 
four. Ordinarily, they make crosses between 
varieties from the same locality, and even then 
secure plants in which there is much variation. 
They believe, however, that by bringing to- 
gether stocks only remotely related, they can 
produce greater variations and much more 
valuable varieties. Therefore they are ar- 
ranging for the union of stocks of red clover 
brought from widely separated regions. 





RED CLOVER PLANT AT PROPER STAGE 
FOR CUTTING. 


DIVERSITY IN RED CLOVER LEAVES 
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For Mr. Annan had asked her again, after | to threescore or more flowers in a single head | To show that profound changes can be made 
all! And it was just as it had been before; | has given the clover an immense advantage in 
she could not think of going—she would have | its struggle for existence. Were each of these 
to write and decline. What brought all this | individual flowers scattered here and there over 


by breeding, Professor DeVries, a noted 
breeder of plants in Holland, originated a 
race of red clover which grew five, and even 
eight, leaflets on each leaf stem, while the 
almost universal rule 
is three. 

In crossing clovers, 
the breeders usually 
plant the two varieties 
or stocks of clover to- 
gether, and leave the 
rest to the bees. But 
when they wish their 
control of the lineage 
of the offspring to be 
complete, they carry 
the pollen from the 
father plant on a 
camel’s-hair brush, a 
small spatula, or even 
on the finger, and place 
it lightly on the deli- 
cate stigma of the plant 
that is to serve as the 
mother. That is the 
method used in many 
experiments, as in the 
experiment with Ameri- 
can and European clo- 
vers mentioned above. 

A most interesting 
and valuable character- 
istic of clover is its 
ability to collect on its 
roots colonies of nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 
These minute organ- 
isms are so tiny that the 
unaided eye cannot see them. They are evi- 
dently at the bottom of the scale of organic life, 
laborers next above the fundamental physical 
and chemical forces, not dependent upon organ- 
isms of a yet lower type. 


A Queer Kind of Stable. 


HE clover makes homes for them in the 

form of little nodules or knobs on its roots, 

just as man makes stables for his cattle. 
Here they multiply. From here they go into 
the thin layers or films of water that 
envelop the small particles of. soil 
among which the roots of the field 
plants penetrate. They pasture, as 
it were, among the minute inorganic 
mineral and decaying organic parti- 
cles that make up the soil. But they 
do something more wonderful than 
that: from the air in the soil they get 
nitrogen directly, use it in their little 
bodies, and finally give it up to the 
roots of the clover. The reason that 
they are so useful is that of all kinds 
of plant-food this nitrogenous food is 
the hardest for crops to get. 

The mutually beneficial relation 
between the clover and the clover 
bacteria was for ages one of nature’s 
secrets. How a 
crop, shown by 
analysis to be richer 
than other forage 
crops in erude pro- 
tein,— that is, in 
nitrogenous com- 
pounds, —could sue- 
ceed on soil where 
the others failed for 
lack of available 
nitrogen was a deep 
mystery. When careful experiments showed 
that under ordinary conditions the growing 
of a crop of clover did not take away 
from the nitrogen content of the soil, but 
added to it, the mystery deepened. Clover 
seemed an anomaly, the source whence it 
drew its nitrogen a scientific puzzle. 

The nodules on the roots of clover received 
but little attention. They were variously con- 
sidered freaks of growth, indications of disease 
or injury, parasites, or even seeds. In the 
course of time the new science of bacteriology 
fixed its penetrating eyeon them. It magnified 
the little organisms within until they appeared 
several hundred times as large as life. It col- 
onized them, isolated them, studied them, and 
at last discovered the important relation that 
they bear to the clover plant. And now men 


| even propagate colonies of these clover bacteria 


| in laboratories, for use in inoculating soils on 


Getting Rid of the Dust. 


OREOVER, the plant-breeders are try- | 
M ing to unite common American clovers— 
varieties which have hairy stems—with 
European clovers—varieties that have smooth 
stems—in order to get new hardy varieties with- 
out hairs, which will make hay that is less 


A new variety of this valuable crop, the 





which clovers have not been established. 

It may be well to notice that clover does not 
call on its tiny friends for assistance when it 
is able to provide for itself. In a fertile field, 
plentifully supplied with plant-food, it dis- 
penses with their services and gets the nitrogen 
that it needs directly from the soil. In that 
case, clover draws heavily on the fertility of 
the soil, and depletes rather than fattens it. 

The story of the part that clover plays in 
the economy of the farm is interesting. Pro- 
vided by man with cleared fields, it amply 
repays him in highly nutritious food for his 
To the 


lower florets ripen first, and hence are the! ises such heavy increase in yield in some | field, in trust for succeeding crops, it bequeaths 
first to be visited by bees. When they are| regions that some of our plant-breeders are/|a rich legacy of plant-food, accumulated from 


fertilized, they drop down toward the stem, 
and cease to attract attention. 


trying to develop it still further by selection in | 
the hope of securing from among the hybrids, | 


The massing together of from half a score | produced varieties even better than the original. habiting them, and from the crop residue—the 


the destruction and renewal of its root tuber- 
cles, the death of millions of the bacteria in- 
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roots and stubble, together with the leaves | 
that fall to the ground during harvest—an | 
amount nearly equal to one-half the nitrogen | 
originally gathered from the air by the nitro- | 
gen-gathering bacteria, and 
used to make the growth of 
the clover plants. 

Fresh quantities of air 
from above ground are 
forced into the interstices 
in the soil to replace that 
which has yielded up its 
nitrogen to the clover-crop, 
and this rapid aeration 
favors chemical changes that 
make for increased fertility. 

Moreover, the beneficent 
action of clover brings about 
the acquisition of new areas 
of soil. The grass family, 
including the cereals and 
Indian corn, spread their 
fibrous roots out through the 
superficial areas of a field, 
but clover sends its strong tap-roots deep down | 
into the subsoil. It mines the wealth of these | 
deeper layers, and leaves it near the surface for 
the use of succeeding crops. Everywhere that 
its large roots penetrate, it improves the soil. It 
leaves a large amount of humus, which, acting | 
as a storage reservoir, conserves the moisture | 
and renders the soil more resistant to drought. 
It leaves large passageways for the circulation | 
of air and water. 

The domestic animais are not the recipients, | 








BUMBLEBEE AT WORK ON A 
CLOVER BLOSSOM. 


simply, of benefits in the form of green pastur- 
age, hay and grain. ‘They not only give the 
farmer meat, butter, leather and wool, but they 
return to the fields the larger part of their 
unused food with which to 
enrich the soil. Even a large 
part of the nitrogen, the most 
important part of the animal 
ration as well as of the plant 
ration, that was originally 
obtained from the air in the 
soil by the friendly bacteria 
of the clover, is thus re- 
turned in the form of fertil- 
izer. True, the animals 
remove some of the nitrogen, 
as well as some of the min- 
erals that the plant got 
directly from the soil, to 
make tissue for their bodies, 
and to produce the milk that 
they supply to man. 

The farmer who organizes 
round the clover-field a 
system of farming makes profits out of the great 
association of which he is the chief. Under his 
regularly organized system, with little or no 
outlay for concentrated foodstuffs or fertilizers, 
goodly numbers of domestic animals have an 
orderly and quiet existence with savory pastures 
in summer and warm barns and sweet prov- 
ender in winter. His soil, instead of being 
depleted by the bounty that it renders, is, on the 
contrary, enriched by its bearing, and increases 
from year to year in wealth and fertility. 


THE: CROSS -AND :- THE: DRAGON 


——In Ten Chapters. Chapter Ligh. 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


XCITED by the sound of approaching 
FE reénforcements, the hostile throng, 

forgetting its caution, rushed toward 
three sides of the mission at once. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of Wang Chou 
and his squad, the enemy launched the 
huge beam against the gates with a crash 
that splintered the nail-studded planking. 
At other places blue-clad figures were 
climbing in swarms upon one another’s 
shoulders, and catching hold of the top 
of the wall. The defenders beat them 
back again and again, but their scattered 
lines were overmatched; and the Chinese 
women, in a pitiful procession, were carry- 
ing their husbands and sons and brothers 
to the mission hospital. 

At last the stout gates were almost torn 
from their hinges; it was only a question 
of minutes before the mission would be 
overwhelmed. The red banners of the 
Big Knives were tossing in front of 
the mob. - 

Then Mr. Langworthy heard a pro- 
longed, crackling noise like that of a stick 
being drawn across a picket fence. It 
came from the direction of the western 
gate of the city. 

He recognized that fierce rattling tattoo 
as rifle-firing by volleys! 

Mr. Langworthy shouted the glad news 
to his men, who flung themselves with 
fresh courage at the enemy. Once more, 
and for the last time, they swept the walls 
clear. 

The red banners swayed in jostling, 
surprised confusion. The close - packed 
multitude turned to face the terrifying 


racket which they could not understand. From | dripping with perspiration. After him came his | numbered almost four hundred people. 
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and prepare for a siege. The fun has just 
begun. These Big Knives will send out a 
hurry call that will muster ruffians round this 
station like so many hungry wolves. ’’ 

He trudged after his men, and Mr. Lang- 
worthy joined the group beside the carts. Mr. 
Ellsworth had lifted out his wife; Jack had 
| dodged through the press to find Barbara. He 
was afraid to look under the hood of her cart, 
but she saw him coming, and her voice called 
reassuringly : 

‘*T am all right, if you will only dig me out of 
these rolls of blankets and furs and things. 
Captain Rollins built a regular fort round me, 
and another round mother. I am smothered.’’ 

‘*Most girls would have fainted dead away 
when the scrimmage began!’’ cried Jack. He 
called Wang Chou, and together they made a 
chair of their hands, in which they carried the 
cramped and weary maiden to the nearest 
house. Then Mrs. Langworthy told Jack to run 
away and let Barbara sleep for hours and hours. 

Luther Trask had delayed only to shake 
hands; then he hastened to the hospital, rolled 
up his sleeves, and promptly began caring for 
his wounded patients. 

Mr. Langworthy found time to attend to the 
wants of his own people, while Captain Rol- 
lins found food for his men and his camels. 
Then the captain stretched himself on a wicker 
settee outdoors, drank seven cups of tea in 
the most leisurely manner, and let his keen 
gray eyes rove here and there as if he were 
studying the problem of strengthening the 
defenses. 

The enemy had withdrawn from the nearest 
streets and open spaces, but that the truce 
would be brief he felt certain. In several quar- 
ters of the city sounded the blare of Chinese 
trumpets. Through the broken gates there 
came a steady trickle of fleeing native converts. 
Including the men who had marched in with 
the camel-train, those in the mission now 








HE WAS LURED A GOOD HUNDRED YARDS FROM THE BARRICADE. 


There 


picks, crowbars and other mining tools. With 
these they quickly made a gap in the brick wall 
of the mission boundary, and when the hole 
was big enough, Captain Rollins was first to 
crawl through. 

They had broken into one of a row of small, 
deserted dwellings, in: which there was little 
property that could be made useful; but Jack 
Langworthy told Captain Rollins that there 
were several shops and warehouses farther 
along. One of these contained large quanti- 
ties of rice and grain in sacks; Jack returned 
to the mission to bring volunteers for moving 
this precious store of provisions. Captain 
Rollins looked even happier when he discovered 
a shop, the shelves of which were filled with 
rolls of costly silk, many of them woven in the 
most beautiful brocaded and watered patterns. 

‘*Does your mother own a sewing-machine ?’’ 
he asked Jack. 

‘*Yes, two of them, and I think the Chinese 
women have a couple more in one of the school- 
rooms. ’” 

‘*Tell your gang to carry every last bolt of 
this silk into one of your houses. This makes 
me feel better than a million dollars. ’’ 

‘*T suppose he knows what he is doing. He 
usually does,’’ thought Jack, but he hesitated, 
and appeared so puzzled that the commander 
said, with a laugh: 

‘*Tell your father that I am not looting. 
We’ll settle for it later. The syndicate I work 
for won’t kick on my expense account. ’’ 

Jack obeyed orders, still wondering, and soon 
the rolls of blue and crimson and white and 
yellow silk were pouring into the compound. 

Captain Rollins continued to explore and 
cough and sneeze amid clouds of dust and mor- 
tar, while his laborers dug and pried and 
battered and hewed. Then this active crew 
of sappers, scrambling back into the mission, 
yelled a warning to all hands. Successive 
explosions filled the air with tiles, masonry, 

bricks and timber, and a great gray cloud 

fringed with black drifted slowly over the 
city. 
Captain Rollins remarked to Jack: 

‘*That gives us a little more elbow- 
room. And it will make the Big Knives 
do some guessing. I think they may give 
us a wide berth to-night. ’’ 

Tumbling into the breach, his men laid 
another train of powder. This time the 
tremendous concussion was so like an 
earthquake that the people in the mission 
feared that their own buildings and walls 
would be demolished, but Captain Rollins 
reminded them that no one can make an 
omelet without breaking eggs. No sooner 
had the smoke cleared than he was demand- 
ing more powder. Such walls as were left 
standing his men easily demolished or 
pulled down, and soon they had a large 
area cleared of its buildings. A hundred 
men were put at work to pile the fragments 
into a barricade which should surround this 
space and connect it with the mission wall, 
as an addition to the defenses. Then Cap- 
tain Rollins sought out Mrs. Langworthy. 

‘*Tf you will be good enough, ’’ he said, 
‘‘to round up the sewing-machines and 
the Chinese women, likewise needles and 
string, that heap of silk will be made 
useful as well as ornamental.’’ 

‘“‘And what are we to do with all that 
beautiful stuff?’’ 

‘*‘Sand-bags, madam. You make ’em, 
and we’ll fill ’em. A good big pillow will 
serve asa pattern. Please try to forget that 
those fancy silks are worth three or four 
dollars a yard.’’ 

Mrs. Langworthy could not help regretting 





the roof of one of the mission buildings Jack | battered force, and two by two, the silly-look- was room for them in the spacious enclosure | such wholesale destruction of fabrics that she 
spied the long necks of a string of camels} ing camels, not in the least agitated by the | and its many buildings, but to feed them for | could not afford to buy even in China, but 
bobbing between two rows of houses a few | excitement. Behind them followed two carts | any length of time would be difficult. 


hundred yardsaway. The rifles crashed again, 
and panic seized the Big Knives. 

Their leaders tried to form them in some 
kind of order and get them to hold their 
ground, but the alleys were so choked with the 
fleeing city riffraff that there was no room to 
manceuver. Soon the mission folk, looking 
over the wall, caught glimpses of a massive 
figure, mighty of girth, clad in soiled khaki, 
and topped by a wide slouch-hat of dingy 
brown. Close behind him was a little crowd of 
swarthy, lean and muscular Chinese and Mon- 
golians, who had stripped off their tunics, 
and, bare to the waist, were clubbing right 
and left with the butts of their rifles. Ham- 
mer and tongs, they smote their way through 
the mob, which had no taste for this style of | 
fighting. 

Louder than the cries that rose from the 
mélée boomed the laugh of Captain Rollins | 
when he saw the row of beaming faces above | 
the mission wall. Jack was waving his arms | 
over his head and shouting words of welcome. 
Then, jumping from his perch, he dashed into 
the hospital, caught his mother in his arms, 
and kissed her again and again. 

Wang Chou, tugging at the broken timbers 
and trying to clear the entrance, thundered 
an impromptu war-song in which he gave all | 
the praise and glory to his heaven-descended | 








comrades, alas! no longer ten, but only eight, | is foolish for me to try to tell you how grate- | 
|ful Iam. You could have pushed through to| hardy Mongolians had made themselves at 


who were raging in the thickest of the fray. 

Swinging a rifle like a flail, Captain Rollins | 
cleared the last few yards of his pathway, 
and strode into the courtyard, puffing, and | 


| and a valiant rear-guard; with whom marched 


Luther Trask and Mr. Ellsworth. 

‘*Well,’’ said Captain Rollins, ‘‘arrived just 
about in time, didn’t 1? I 
had some trouble getting here. 
These Big Knives are cer- 
tainly exasperating. All well, 
I hope?’’ 

‘*We might be much worse 
off,’’ said Mr. Langworthy. 
‘*Most of us are left, thank 
God. But you? Have you 
lost many men?’’ 

‘*Several, and good ones; 
but I brought my wounded 
along, I am glad to say. The' 
Big Knives pestered us a 
whole lot to-day. I am short 
some camels that got drilled 
full of holes getting through 
the city wall, but I don’t much 
mind their loss. I’ve got some 
lady passengers in the carts. 
They came through all right. 
That boy of yours is shaking 
hands with them there now. ’’ 

‘*We will look after them at once,’’ said Mr. 
Langworthy. ‘‘My wife is with them. You 
must take command here, my dear sir. I did 
the best I could, but I am only a novice. It 


THEY MADE 


the coast without coming to our rescue. ’’ 
‘“*You would have tried to do as much 
for me. Now we’ll put our heads together, 





THEIR HANDS. 


‘*Are you too played out to show me round 
a bit?’’ Captain Rollins asked Jack. 

Jack led him from one courtyard to another 
among the scattered structures 
until they came to the farthest 
stretch of wall. 

‘“‘Um-m, that will never 
do,’’ said Captain Rollins. 
‘““They can’t sneak up very 
close to us except here, where 
the houses are crowded right 
up against the other side of 
our wall. We shall have to 
blow those up the very first 
thing we do.’’ 

‘*Blow them up!’’ echoed 
Jack; and then he remem- 
bered the- cases of blasting 
powder which Mrs. Ellsworth 
and Barbara had declined‘ to 
use aS a supper-table. ‘‘Do 
you mean to say that you 
dared to bring that stuff into 
the city with you?’’ 

‘“‘T was somewhat nervous 
for fear a stray bullet might 
| hit one of the boxes and blow us and the 
| camels up together, ’’ confessed Captain Rollins. 





A CHAIR OF 





| handy, and I hung on to it.’? 
He went back to the stable in which his 


| home, and picked a squad. Some shouldered 
the heavy cases of powder, while others, rum- 
maging in the cargo of the camel-train, found 


‘But I thought the powder might come in | 


| She saw the value of the captain’s idea, and 
soon had the sewing-machines buzzing in the 
midst of thirty Chinese women, who cut and 
sewed by hand. 

Mr. Langworthy and Mr. Ellsworth organ- 
ized a gang to scoop up a pile of earth in 
readiness to fill these gorgeous sand-bags. The 
courtyard in which they toiled looked like a 
gigantic ant-heap. At the gateway Wang Chou 
and his comrades were building an inner wall 
of loose brick to seal the entrance, and to form 
a barrier within which a line of riflemen might 
find shelter. 

Although the Big Knives had withdrawn 
from close range, they could be seen here and 
there, tearing down houses in a wide circle 
round the mission, and using the material to 
throw breastworks across the streets. Evi- 
dently they, too, were making preparations for 
a siege. They were raiders and fanatics, not 
| soldiers, and the first repulse had dashed their 
hopes of taking the mission without danger to 
their lives. 

Their delay, due to their lack of proper lead- 
|ership, was giving Captain Rollins and his 
| force the chance to turn the compound into a 

fort. There were two deep wells inside the 
| walls, grain rations for a week, and mules and 
| camels which could be eaten if necessary. 

A hundred and fifty men, accustomed to 
| hard labor and toiling for their lives, can ac- 
complish much in a few hours when splen- 
didly directed. The camel-train had fought its 
| way in shortly after noon. By twilight the 
weakest parts of the defenses had been strength- 
|ened. If the mission could survive the night, 
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another day’s work would complete the cap- 
tain’s plans. Toward the end of the day some 
of the best shots among the Big Knives crept 
a little nearer, and began popping away in an 
annoying fashion. The garrison piled sand- 
bags on the wall, with loopholes between, and 
behind these shelters Captain Rollins posted 
picked marksmen to discourage this ‘‘sniping.’’ 

Then he strolled in to cheer up the sewing 
circle. Mrs. Langworthy looked so white and 
distressed that he exclaimed: 

‘*Time to stop work and enjoy the cool of 
the evening, madam! And you are not to fret 
and worry one mite. I have been in worse 
places than this. It’s a certainty that the 
governor of Fang-ching Fu is crying to Peking 
and Tientsin for help to clean up this rabble 
of Big Knife lunatics. They are rebels, under- 
stand, and we’ll just sit here snug and com- 
fortable until an army comes galloping in to 
relieve us. Hark, listen to that!’’ 

The Big Knives had ceased firing. The 
marksmen on the mission wall had therefore 
climbed down from behind their sand-bags to 
get supper and fill their canteens and cartridge- 
belts. Mr. Langworthy had called many of his 
people together in an open space in front of 
the chapel, and there they were now singing an 
evening hymn. Mingling in this devout and 
earnest group were the dark, fierce-looking 
Mongolians of the camel-train, Buddhists, or 
men of no religion at all. Near at hand stood 
Wang Chou and his hardy bullies, who had 
been taught the doctrines of Confucius. All 
bowed their heads and were silent, however, 
while the followers of the Cross in the land of 
the Dragon sang ‘‘ Abide With Me.’’ 

Then Mr. Langworthy read aloud in Chinese 
the Twenty-third Psalm, and those who had 
been afraid found comfort in repeating with 
him, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not 
want.’’? And the rumbling voice of Captain 
Rollins joined in somewhat haltingly, as if his 
memory had become rusty. 

Jack was delighted to find Barbara Ellsworth 
near the chapel. ‘‘Oh, I could not stay in 
bed all day,’’ said she. ‘‘Mother and I cut 
out sand-bags for a while, and then I helped 
in the kitchen. The food has to be measured 
just so, to make it last as long as possible. 
Isn’t it the queerest thing to see all this work 
going on and everybody so quiet and busy ?’’ 

‘‘What did you suppose they would do?’’ 
asked Jack. ‘‘Turn somersaults or write fare- 
well messages ?’’ 

‘*Something like that,’’ she confessed. ‘‘I 
thought people in such great danger ran about 
wringing their hands and saying good-by to 
each other. I have been so frightened every 
minute that I wanted to cry and cling to 
mother, but I was ashamed to show it.’’ 

‘*T guess most of us have been feeling exactly 
like that, Barbara, but we didn’t want to ‘lose 
face,’ as the Chinese say. Would you like to 
see what we have been doing to make the 
place stronger ?’’ 

He wished to show her where the houses 
had been blown down and the new barricades 
built. There seemed no danger in venturing 
so far. From the loopholes they could not see 
a red sash in streets or doorways or on the 
distant roofs. Jack led her through the hole 
that had been knocked in the old wall. Stum- 
bling over heaps of brick where partition walls 
had been blown to fragments, they crept along 
to a rude camp of boards and matting in which 
squatted an outpost of Captain Rollins’s Mon- 
golians. These men, grinning a welcome, in- 
vited the visitors to sit on a sand-bag beside a 
tiny fire in a sheltered angle of the barricade. 

There seemed nothing foolhardy in their 
lingering a few minutes while Jack explained 
to Barbara why this space had been occupied 
and held. The enemy could no longer come 
close to the mission walls without being dis- 
covered, and the position commanded a wide 
view in two directions. 

Barbara listened breathlessly, and tried not 
to show how anxious she was to return to the 
refuge inside the main walls. Then Jack 
wanted to talk with the Mongolians about the 
day’s work and their fight to get into Fang- 
ching Fu. They were glad to chat with him, 
and were also curiously interested in the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed English girl. Jack ought 
not to have diverted them from their duty, but 
this was his first chance to show Barbara 
what a seasoned soldier he was. 

There was still light enough to see clearly 
into the city, which showed no signs of life. 
Perhaps the Big Knives had decided to march 
away in search of foreign settlements that 
could be more easily destroyed. This notion 
made Jack feel bold and a little reckless. The 
Street nearest the outpost was littered with 
discarded weapons and articles of plunder, and 
he was suddenly possessed of the foolish idea 
of dashing out and bringing back a sword to 
give to Barbara as a trophy. 

She caught hold of his arm. ‘‘Please don’t 
be silly: I know how brave you are without 
any more proof. And I don’t care for such 


horrid trophies. Let’s go back before mother | 


worries. ’” 
‘It will take only a minute or two,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘and there isn’t a bit of risk. Honestly, 
you will be glad to have a Big Knife sword to 
hang on your wall some day, and I want to 
add some more bows to my collection. ’’ 
‘*Well, I suppose I have got to obey orders, 


| 








and I will wait if you say I must,’’ she 
sighed. ‘Only, please don’t go far.’’ 

‘*Oh, you can trust me to take good care of 
you, and of myself, too,’’ said Jack. 

He climbed over the barricade and ran across 
the area where two streets intersected. Bar- 
bara gazed after him with a thrill of admiration, 
and the Mongolian guards chuckled as they 
caught up their rifles, ready to cover his retreat. 
Picking up a sword here and a bow there, 
he was about to turn back, when he spied a 
particularly tempting prize much farther away. 
Thus he was lured a good hundred yards from 
the barricade. 

A shrill cry of fear from Barbara made him 
drop his trophies and turn to dash back to her. 
Through one of the loopholed openings he 
thought that he caught a glimpse of her, run- 
ning toward the gap in the main wall. A 
moment later a dense mass of men with red 
sashes poured out of a street opposite Jack, 
and charged straight at the barricade. They 
made no sound. The surprise had been care- 
fully prepared. The attention of the Mongo- 
lians posted to guard against such a disaster 
had been diverted by the lad’s escapade, and 
they had had time only to fire a warning volley. 
The enemy was on them before they knew it, 
and they could only retreat headlong to the 
narrow entrance through the mission wall. 





Jack saw the foremost of the Big Knives 


tumble over the barricade; he turned toward 
the street that led past the gateway. There 
he saw more of the enemy, and believing that 
he was cut off from home, he bolted into the 
nearest alley as a rabbit dives into its burrow. 
Bewildered and frightened beyond words, he 
dared not stay in the open. Once he turned 
to try to regain the mission, but one of the 
enemy’s breastworks blocked his path, and he 
ran on, farther into the city, in search of a 
hiding-place. Catching sight of an open court- 
yard, he dodged in, and seeing no one, fled into 
the empty stable, where he buried himself 
beneath a great mound of straw and fodder. 

He was too angry and ashamed to think of 
his own peril. After making such a fine 
record, he had spoiled it by one slip. He 
ought not to have taken Barbara to the out- 
post. Had she been caught by the enemy after 
he saw her running toward the hole in the 
wall? The thought was too dreadful. And 
he had made the guards forget their duty. 
Otherwise they would have seen the Big 
Knives in time to summon reénforcements. 
He hated himself as a miserable, blundering 
fool, who ought to be condemned to be shot 
by court martial. Now he could hear con- 
tinuous rifle-firing, so fast and furious that it 
sounded as if every armed man in the mission 
were fighting for his life. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THEZHONEY ~ BURGLAR 


BY FRANK 


R three years Fred 
F cooper and his 

brother Leonard had 
had an apiary in the 
woods of northern Mich- 
igan, a hundred miles north of their home. 
They spent the summers at the place in a tent, 
and in these three years their original thirty 
colonies of bees had increased to a hundred. 
The boys had also made an average annual 
profit of seven or eight 
dollars a colony from 
the wild raspberry and 
basswood honey. 

The third season 
had failed financially 
on account of drought 
and forest fires, and 
in November, at the 
first snow flurries, they 
packed the bees away 
for the winter. 

The wintering-place 
was a cave that they 
had made in the side 
of a sandy hill by cut- 
ting a trench from top 
to bottom, roofing it 
with small poles, 
boughs, and a foot or 
two of earth over all, 
and staying up the 
walls inside. This 
made a cellar about 
twenty feet long, ten 
feet wide and eight 
feet high, with a door 
a little below the level 
of the ground. Having 
stored the bees inside, 
they closed the door 
and piled sand against 
it to the top, so that 
the only air enter- 
ing the cellar came 
through a ventilator—a long piece of stovepipe 
projecting three feet above the roof and reach- 
ing down nearly to the cellar floor. 

Here they stored also their apparatus, the 
extractor, honey-tanks, supers and uncapping- 
knives, and when all was made snug, they 
returned home. 

About a month later Fred Cooper had occa- 
sion to return to the village nearest the apiary 
to look after a quantity of honey left there for 
sale, and after finishing his business, he de- 
cided to walk over to the yard to see that all 
was well. 

It was eight miles through the woods, but 
the weather had remained mild and pleasant 
ever since the boys had put the bees away—so 
mild, in fact, that Fred feared they had stored 
them in the cellar too soon. The first light 
snowfall had disappeared, and the dry ground 
was frozen only in the early morning. In his 
overcoat pocket Cooper carried a long-barreled 
thirty-two-caliber target revolver, with which 
he could shoot rabbits and partridges. 

Without its rows of hives, the bee-yard looked 
strange and empty: but Cooper’s first glance 
at the wintering-place showed that something 
was wrong. 

The stovepipe ventilator was gone, and a 
thin cloud of vapor hung over the cellar in the 
frosty air. 

Scrambling to the sloping roof, Cooper 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. The venti- 
lator had been torn out; a gaping hole two feet 
in diameter opened into the interior of the 
cellar. From the dark opening rose a loud, 
uneasy murmur from the bees, and a rich smell 
of honey and wax. It was apparently the | 
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moisture-laden air from the cave that caused 
the cloud of vapor over the cellar. 

The work was that of no human burglar. 
The claw marks in the earth and on the dis- 
placed roofing-poles showed that some bear 
that had been late in going into winter quarters 
had been attracted by the rich odor from the 
ventilator, and had dug its way down to enjoy 
one last feast before he denned. 

It must have been several days since the 





DOWN IN IT. 


entrance had been made, for the marks were 
not fresh. Cooper congratulated himself that 
he had arrived when he did, for with that 
great opening in the roof, hardly a bee would 
have been alive by spring. 

The first thing to do was to find out just how 
much damage had been done by the bear. The 
cellar looked pitch-dark, but Cooper knew that 
he would be able to see when he was down in it. 
So he let himself into the hole by his hands, 
hung, and dropped a foot or two to the floor. 

His feet had barely touched bottom when 
something seemed to hur! itself out of the dark- 
ness with a snorting grunt and a crash of bee- 
hives. Unexpectedly, Cooper had caught the 
burglar in the act. 

In his panic, he leaped back, stumbled, and 
fell against the extractor. But the bear was as 
much frightened as the boy. He made a tre- 
mendous leap at the opening overhead, missed 
it, clawed for a moment at the stovepipe in a 
wild attempt to climb, and then rushed away 
over the piled-up beehives into the darkest 
part of the cellar. The hives tumbled under 
him, and a cloud of frightened bees soared out 
through the opening, to be lost forever. 

Horrified at the destruction, Cooper impul- 
sively whipped the revolver from his pocket 
and fired—fired twice at the vague, dark figure 
against the white hives. 

He was too near the bear to miss it, unfor- 
tunately, and he realized the next moment 
what a mistake he had made. Stung by the 
little bullets, the bear became enraged. Emit- 
ting a snarling roar, it seemed actually to fly 
toward him over the boxes. 

In desperate fright, Cooper gave one glance 


|round. A ninety-gallon honey-tank stood at his 
|elbow. Into that he climbed, and clapped the 
flat cover over his head. He held it down by 
| the iron rings in the top. A heavy blow shook 
the tank. He heard teeth and claws scrape 
| over the surface, but the bear could get no hold 
on the smooth metal, and Cooper held the cover 
firm. 
There was just room in the tank, which was 
about the size of a large barrel, for Cooper, who 
was a large-framed young fellow, to squat. He 
could hear the bear sniffing and clawing at every 
crevice, but for the moment he was safe enough. 

He blamed himself bitterly for his reckless 
shot. Instead of firing, he should have scram- 
bled out of the cellar as quietly as possible. 

The bear was safely trapped, and he could 
have borrowed a rifle from the nearest settler. 
| But now he could not see how he could possibly 
| get out of the cellar. Either he or the bear 
| would have to die there. 

| His revolver had disappeared; he could not 
| even remember what he had done with it after 
| firing. If he had it, he thought, he might fire 
through the side of the tank. He had plenty 
| of cartridges, and might eventually have been 
able to kill the animal. a 

Suddenly a terrific blow sent the tank over 
on its side. The cover almost escaped from 
Cooper’s hold as he was flung down, but he 
managed to keep it on. Over and over the 
tank rolled, while the furious animal battered 
it. Cooper feared that it would be so beaten 
out of shape that the bear would be able to 
put in its paw. But the sides were strongly 
riveted on iron stays, and held. 

Then all at once there was silence. The 
hope flashed into Cooper’s mind that the bear 
had been severely wounded, after all, and was 
either dead or dying. Nevertheless, he pru- 
| dently remained where he was, and listened. 
- After several minutes had passed, he ventured 
| to raise the edge of the cover and peep out. 

He could see nothing but the cellar wall, a 

foot from him. He thrust out his head; he 
still could see only a small part of the cellar, 
but the bear was nowhere in sight. With rising 
confidence he began to grope with his hands 
about the floor where 
he thought he had 
dropped the revolver. 

In a moment his 
fingers touched cold 
iron, but it was not 
what he sought. It 
was an uncapping- 
knife, which was used 
to shave off the sur- 
face of the honeycombs 
before they were put 
through the extractor, 
and which had fallen 
in the disturbance. It 
made a useful weapon, 
however, for it had a 
heavy blade like a 
bowie-knife, ten inches 
long, double - edged, 
find ground to razr 
keenness on both sides 
and at the point. 

Grasping this for- 
midable weapon, 
Cooper crawled out of 
the tank entirely, rose 
to his knees, peered 
about, and was getting 
to his feet, when, with 
a terrifying roar, the 
bear charged from a 
recess between the 
wall and the hives, 
where it had evidently 
been lying in wait for him. The honey-tank 
was no refuge now. Rearing, the animal 
swung a heavy blow at Cooper’s head. But 
the bee-keeper flung himself forward with all 
his weight, with the knife held before him 
like a bayonet. 

The bear’s great forearm, falling across his 
back, tore his coat, while its jaws closed upon 
his shoulder, but not with strength enough to 
bite through the thick cloth. Cooper barely 
escaped going down with it, as it reeled over 
sidewise. He found afterward that the huge 
blade had pierced the bear’s body almost to 
the back-bone. 

When he had fairly convinced himself that 
the animal was no longer dangerous, he made 
a hurried examination of the bees. Some col- 
onies had had their combs completely chewed 
to pieces, and others were already dead. The 
whole apiary had been so tumbled about that 
it seemed doubtful if one-quarter of the hives 
would survive the winter. 

Cooper climbed out, and hurrying back to 
the village, telegraphed to his brother, who 
came up on the next train. For three days 
they worked hard. They put in fresh combs 
of honey or cakes of hard sugar candy, cleaned 
| up the mess of spilled stores and dead bees, and 

readjusted the hives. They carried all the bees 
| out to their summer stands, and by good luck 
| the weather remained mild enough to allow 
| the bees to fly freely once or twice, and arrange 
| themselves for winter again. 
The next spring the boys found that only 
| fourteen colonies were actually dead. Cooper 
| considered that he had got off easily. He had 

come near losing more than bees. 





COOPER KNEW THAT HE WOULD BE ABLE TO SEE WHEN HE WAS 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who finds his work uninteresting 
is the man who finds it hard. 


OST secrets are hard to keep, but one is 
hard to tell: the secret of success. 


NE of the centenaries to be celebrated this 
year—and a grim one, when all its sig- 
nificance is considered—is that of the famous 
Krupp cannon foundry at Essen, Prussia. 
Frederick Krupp, who established the business, 


was a grocer before he became a cannon-maker. | 
His son, Alfred, who brought the foundries | 


to their great success, was born in 1812, and 
the coming celebration is largely in his honor. 
The works were established in 1811. 


How many farmers are there who know that 
the number of cats in their neighborhood 
may influence the size of their clover-crop, or 
who can trace the relation through the inter- 
mediate stages—field-mice and bumblebees? 
Not many, it is safe to say. Clover is so 
common that most of us think little about it, 
and know less; yet no other plant affects in so 
many ways the general economy of the farm, or 
has more interesting peculiarities. Prof.W. M. 
Hays, the assistant secretary of agriculture, in 
his article on another page, presents some of the 
important things that men of science have dis- 
covered, and that farmers ought to know. 


T would be difficult to find two other coun- 

tries so far apart in their ideas of government 
as Russia and America.- If you happen not to 
be a member of the Greek Catholic Church, 
and yet desire to worship the Christian God 
in Russia, you must get permission of the 
Tsar. If you are a member of the Salvation 
Army, you cannot carry on the work in 
Russia. The council of ministers has forbidden 
it. Even the Baptists, who wish to open a 
college in St. Petersburg, have had to send 
a delegation from America to Russia, to ask 
permission and to pray for a relaxation of the 
fetters on religious work and worship. 


to changes to be made in the public schools 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, are certain to 
attract wide attention. Industrial training 
will be compulsory for all; play is to be di- 
rected more systematically; high-school ses- 
sions are to be made longer to allow time for 
shop work; manual-training classes will have 
garden work in the vacant lots of the city in 
the spring months and during the summer 
vacation; one teacher in each building will 
devote her time to coaching backward pupils; 
specializing, either for the high school or for 
the vocational school, will begin in the sixth 
grade; and, best of all, the whole course is to 
be simplified and more time devoted to thor- 
ough work on the essentials. 


a years of discussion, Chicago is at 
last on the point of acquiring the lake-front 
now occupied by the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Certain concessions are to be made to the rail- 
road company in return. for the surrender of its 
riparian rights, but when the agreement is 
ratified, the way will be open for the devel- 
opment of the water-front for the use of the 
people, from Grant Park to Jackson Park. 
Plans have been made that include a boulevard 
from one park to the other, lagoons and foun- 
tains, recreation piers, and the erection of the 
Field Columbian Museum on a site accessible 
from all parts of the city. When these im- 
provements are made, the park system of 
Chicago will be of unusual excellence. Few, 
if any, other cities have such a comprehensive 
plan for municipal beautification. 


E expect our pets to return in some degree 

the affection we lavish upon them, and 
to show their Jove by a responsive attitude and 
a gratifying preference for our excellent society. 
Often they do more. Ina single day, recently, 
the newspapers contained accounts of.a cat in 
Boston, a dog in New York, and another dog 
in Minneapolis, each of which saved human 
life by awakening persons in danger of death 
by fire. In each. case the animal, had it so 
wished, could have escaped quietly, without 
giving any attention to its master. The dog 
in New York performed the remarkable feat 
of climbing a ladder to the third story of a 
burning building, and, by barking, guided its 
master and two other men through the smoke 


to an open window. Instances like these make 
us wish that we knew more of the minds of 
our dumb friends. 

* 

WILL. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can cireumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
£lla Wheeler Wilcoz. 


* © 


SCIENTIFIC TARIFF REVISION. 


Bere is now better equipped than 
ever before to make a scientific revision 
of one schedule of the tariff. On the 
desk of each member lies the report of the 
tariff board on the woolen business, a mass of 
| information more nearly complete and more 
trustworthy than any hitherto accessible. It 
does not contain all the information desirable, 
but it contains enough to make possible the 
intelligent computing of a new rate. Although 
some of the figures were somewhat arbitrarily 
selected, they are perhaps as nearly accurate 
as is possible in the case of a business the 
conditions of which vary much in different parts 
of the world. 

Past revisions of the tariff, except the revision 
| of 1883, have been based on investigations made 
by Congressional committees. Fpr the revi- 
| sion of 1883 a tariff commission visited various 
parts of the country, and heard such witnesses 
|as volunteered to testify. Naturally, most of 
the witnesses were business men whose views 
were colored by their wishes. The law that 
followed the inquiry bore little likeness to the 
recommendations of the commission. 

In those days Congress maintained that it 
could get all the information it needed without 
calling on outsiders. Whatever it thinks now, — 
and it looks askance at the tariff board,—the 
President at least has confidence in the wool 
report. His veto of the bill to revise the wool 
tariff last summer was based on the ground 
that Congress did not know enough about the 
difference between the cost of producing wool 
and woolen goods here and that of producing 
them abroad to fix a just rate of duty. He 
now tells Congress that the report contains 
data adequate for its guidance. Doubtless he 
will approve or veto a wool tariff bill, accord- 
ing as it does or does not conform to the con- 
ditions of the industry as set forth in the report. 

Obviously, such a method of revision is more 
seientific than any that has preceded it. To 
consider a schedule or a group of related sched- 
ules alone, and to revise it on its merits, is 
vastly better than to follow the old way of 
log-rolling. 

The President, the Republicans and the 
Democrats, all are committed to revision down- 
ward. Such differences of opinion as may 
occur, therefore, are likely to be not as to 
direction, but as to how far. 


* © 


RICH SOUTH AMERICA. 
( Jxeth Sestioss 9. Ooms part of 





North America was a thinly settled 

wilderness. The lure of the West was 
already drawing, but those whom it drew 
went forth to unknown adventures, ignorant 
alike of the resources of the land and of the 
dangers to be met in developing them. To-day 
South America is much as North America was 
then, but with this noteworthy difference: its 
geography and its resources are known, and it 
has the benefit of a hundred years of progress 
in transportation and machinery. 

No other countries in the world afford such 
opportunities as Brazil and Argentina, whether 
it be for the cultivation of every useful product 
of the earth, or for the raising of cattle or the 
cutting of valuable timber. No shifting sand- 
dunes oppose a barrier, no Sahara presents an 
inhospitable face; but everywhere great rivers 
water a fertile land. 

On the slopes of the Andes are ore beds that 
hold uncomputed if not incomputable quanti- 
ties of iron, copper, tin, silver and gold; so 
that even Colombia is destined to become one 
of the richest countries in the world. 

The demand for development is urgent. 
‘*Thither,’’ says the London Times, .‘‘must 
Europe look in the near future for its bread 
and meat.’’ There, indeed, Europe is already 
getting much of its food. From Argentina 
alone, in the first nine months of 1910, it 
bought one hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products. 

Great Britain has already invested more than 
three billion dollars in South America, largely 
in railroads in Argentina. Germany has put 
one billion into Brazil, Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. New steamship lines will soon connect 
the Atlantic ports, especially Pernambuco, 
with Europe. 

If development in the mining regions has 








been slower, it is only because those regions 
have been remote from markets; but when the 
Panama Canal is opened, in 1915, Peru, Bolivia 
and Colombia will be brought seven thousand 
miles nearer to the great ports of this country 
and of Europe. Already, in anticipation, rail- 
ways are springing up everywhere in the 
mining regions. A second trans-Andean line 
is nearly done, and before many years a person 
will be able to travel from New York to 
Buenos Aires entirely by rail. 

This is the situation in that great continent 
the development of which, as The Companion 
pointed out last week, the United States has 
done so little to further. Is not the outlook rosy 
enough, are not the rewards sufficiently great, to 
make us struggle for a more worthy place in the 
future? Is there any other field more inviting 
to our energy, our national spirit of enterprise, 
or our capital? 

& 


THE GREATEST THING. 


To make a happy fireside clime to weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime of human life. 
Robert Burns, born January 25, 1759. 


* © 


THE GROWTH OF A HOME. 

T this season comes the acute epidemic of 
the bargain sale—on the whole, a pleasur- 
able disease, and regrettable only because, 

if you are a victim, you inevitably accumulate a 
mass of needless purchases. The smaller things 
that you buy do not matter so much; you can 
hoard them, give them away, save them for 
future exigencies of present-making; but the 
big things that you buy—the rugs and the furni- 
ture, the objects that go to make up a part of 
your daily background—are likely to be fatal 
mistakes. You should choose your furnishings 
with the care with which you choose your 
friends; both should wear well, and neither 
should be undesirable or disturbing. Bargain 
heat is not a safe temperature at which to 
select either friends or furniture. 

The day of the woman with the moderate 
income has arrived. Any one who commands 
a fortune can summon a decorator and create, 
not a home, but a house full of the ample mag- 
nificence of a first-class hotel. That, however, 
is not decoration at its best; it is decoration at 
its easiest. The woman of moderate means 
should make the harmony of a room her end, 
choose patiently, and never buy, merely because 
it is a bargain, a chair, a table or a rug that she 
will later long to throw away. She should 
make haste slowly, and to that end should buy 
those things only that long consideration has 
taught her are necessary and beautiful. One 
of the compensations for her narrow means is 
that she must think twice, and so has the 
better chance of thinking wisely. 

She should remember that to watch a home 
grow in beauty is hardly less enjoyable than 
to see children grow in perfection. Why hurry 
either the home or the children? The growth 
of each is a slow process, but in both cases 
the result, if successful, is one of the deeper 
satisfactions of the heart. 


® © 


INTERNATIONAL LAWN - TENNIS. 


N 1900 England and America contested for 

an international lawn-tennis championship 

trophy known as the Dwight F. Davis chal- 
lenge cup. The American team won, and the 
next year there was no challenger. In 1902 
England again sent over a team, but it returned 
empty-handed. In 1903 the two Dohertys 
came from England, and on the Longwood 
courts at Boston defeated the Americans in 
what was probably the best tennis ever played 
in the United States. 

But the cup did not stay long in England. 
Belgium, France, Austria and America all 
made unsuccessful attempts to win it. Then 
the English champions fell before a team from 
the antipodes, hitherto undreamed-of in the 
tennis world. Since 1907 the cup has remained 
in Australia, notwithstanding persistent efforts 
on the part of Americans to regain it. 

The team that went out last November was 
thought to be the strongest that this country 
had ever sent to an international contest; but it 
was beaten without winning a match. Larned, 
who had been regarded by all Americans as 
invincible, fell before Heath, whose name was 
new to the followers of tennis. Wright was 
beaten by the redoubtable Brookes, who more 
than any one else is responsible for the Aus- 
tralian possession and retention of the cup; 
and Brookes and Dunlop had no great diffi- 
culty in winning the doubles match from 


Wright and McLoughlin, the brilliant young | 


Californian player. 
In consequence of this overwhelming defeat, 
there seems little prospect that the -up will 





soon be recovered. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that American tennis-players will not 
be disheartened, but will continue to strive 
with the champions beyond the Pacific, even 
if, as one of our players is reported to have 
said, ‘‘It is a long way to go to get licked.’’ 


* & 


DWARFING THE EMOTIONS. 


UU RIOUS indeed is the suspicion many 
persons seem to entertain of the things 
that appeal to their emotions. 

They may show an admirable hospitality 
to knowledge, and devote themselves unre- 
servedly to study, in order to develop their 
minds. ‘Toward the physical side of life they 
maintain a similar attitude, and by using care 
in the matter of diet and exercise, do every- 
thing possible to make their bodies strong and 
to keep them healthy. Their emotions, on the 
other hand, they seem willing to leave entirely 
uncultivated, or to trust them to such chance 
training as comes from the ordinary inter- 
course of life. 

The position is strangely inconsistent. Even 
those who assume it never carry it to its logical 
conclusion. If they did they would stifle all 
their emotions, and this, of course, they cannot 
do. . They listen with pleasure to a brass band 
because it stirs their military ardor or rouses 
their spirit of patriotism. They enjoy the ex- 
citement of a football game because it awakens 
their college feeling or fires their love of combat. 
Why, then, should they give it as a reason for 
remaining away from church that ‘‘so much of 
the service is an appeal to the emotions’? Or 
why should they feel ashamed when they shed 
a tear over Little Nell or Philip Nolan? 

Are the ordinary emotions to be trusted and 
the higher and finer ones repressed? That, 
obviously, would be absurd. 

The contrary is true. The nobler the feel- 
ing, the more need there is that it have full 
play, and that it be cultivated, not by chance, 
but consciously and steadily. There is a 
trinity of the human as there is of the Divine, 
and to neglect one person of it is to condemn 
ourselves to needless incompleteness. 

Even if the church service appeals only to 
your emotions, do not therefore remain away, 
but go and give play to the emotions. If you 
cannot read the ‘‘Christmas Carol’’ without 
crying, read it all the oftener, and cry harder, 
and take no shame to yourself for your tears. 
They water seeds meant to flower in beauty 
and adorn your life. 

‘*As he thinketh in his heart, so is he,’’ said 
Solomon. Not in his head, but in his heart— 
the immemorial figure of speech for the emo- 
tions. 

& © 


WORKING TOGETHER. 


HEN bankers representing a dozen 
states and hundreds of millions of 
capital meet to consider the cause of 

agriculture, it is an encouraging step toward 
codperation between interests too often thought 
of as distinct, if not, indeed, hostile. 

Such a conference was recently held at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. It was significant of the 
growing realization that the farm and the city 
have a common interest. Purely as business 
men, the bankers gathered to consider a prob- 
lem that confronts the whole country—the 
problem of a farm production that is not keep- 
ing pace with the increase in population. 
Forty years ago nearly half the American 
people lived on farms. Now hardly more than 
a third live there. Since the growing popula- 
tion of the cities depends for its food mainly 
on the proportionately smaller number of 
farmers, the relation of the change to the 
increased cost of living is obvious. 

The bankers at St. Paul decided that the only 
hope lies in a system of agricultural education 
that shall do for the farm what industrial edu- 
cation is doing for the factory. To this end 
they will join the farmers in urging that the 
states and the nation spend more money for - 
rural schools, for agricultural experts who 
shall work directly among the farmers, and for 
the general encouragement of better farming 
methods. To show their good faith, they will 
themselves give money for farm prizes—much 
after the system by which, through the offer 


| of prizes, the Department of Agriculture has 


encouraged the raising of corn by boys. 
oo + 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE TOLL OF THE ALPS. —One hundred 
and eighteen Alpine climbers are reported 
as having lost their lives in the Alps during 
the spring and summer of 1911. In the past 


10 years 1,004 persons have been killed while 





making ascents. The greatest number of fatal- 
ities, 144, occurred in 1909. More Germans 
lost their lives in the Alps in the past decade 
than persons of any other nationality. Next 
came Austrians, Swiss and French, in the order 
named. Only two Englishmen were killed in 
1911, and but four in 1910. This is attributed 
to the fact that the English seldom undertake 
a perilous climb without the aid of guides. 
German Alpinists, on the other hand, fre- 
quently regard such a precaution as unneces- 
sary. e 


PRIMITIVE AMPHIBIAN.—The land 
vertebrates of the coal era were amphibious 
animals, half reptiles, half fish. Bones and 
skeletons of the Eryops, the largest and best- 
‘ known of these amphib- 
jans in America, are 
occasionally found in the 
upper coal measures of 
Pennsylvania, but the 
best specimens are from 
Texas. The unusually 
fine skeleton shown in the 
illustration is now on 
exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 
The Eryops is twice as 
old as the Brontosaurus, 
five times as old as the 
Eohippus,—the diminu- 
tive ancestor of the horse, 
—100 times as old as the 
mammoth or the masto- 
don, or the earliest known remains of man. 
Of the Eryops Dr. William D. Matthew says: 
‘That he is a collateral ancestor of all the 
higher animals,—of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
and of man himself,—all evolved, through the 
millions of years which have since elapsed, from 
animals of the same type and grade of organi- 
zation, may serve at least to raise our respect 
for the possibilities of development which lay 
in the primitive amphibia.’’ 
& 
WIMMING-POOL DISINFECTION. — 
Although many cases of infectious diseases, 
especially diseases of the eye, are reported to 
have been contracted in swimming-pools, the 
fact has not been proved. Nevertheless, those 
in charge of large indoor swimming - pools, 
where hundreds of swimmers resort daily, have 
long realized the necessity of some adequate 
method of purifying the water. Experiments 
made at the Carnegie Swimming-Pool, Yale 
University, show that from 0.3 to 0.5 parts 
of chlorid of lime added to every 1,000,000 
parts of water will effectively purify the 
water of swimming-pools; but the lime must 
be used daily, or at. least once every 48 hours. 
The disinfectant is so diluted that the swim- 
mers are quite unaware of its presence. 
& 


HELPFUL SNAKE.—Dr. Vital Brazil, 

director of the Institute of Serotherapy at 
Sio Paulo, Brazil, has called attention to the 
importance of protecting a certain harmless 
Brazilian snake, the Rachidilis Brazili, be- 
cause of its activity in attacking and destroying 
the venomous snakes of the country. The 
poisonous snakes of Brazil number a dozen 
species of the genus Lachesis, and one of the 
genus Crotalus. The Rachidilis Brazili often 
attains a length of seven feet. It frequently 
attacks snakes longer than itself, and crushes 
them to death in its coils. Observation has 
shown that a single specimen of this beneficent 
species has destroyed at least a dozen powerful 
jararacas in the course of a year. 

& 


HE SUPPLY OF COAL.—Professor 

Engler, director of the Institute of Mineral- 
ogy at Berlin, estimates the total reserve of coal 
in the earth at the beginning of the year 1911 
to have been 3,000 milliards (3,000,000, 000, - 
000) of tons. He allots to Europe 700 milliards 
of tons, distributed mainly as follows: 416 
milliards to Germany, 193 to England, 40 to 
Russia, 19 to France, 17 to Austria-Hungary. 
The reserve supply of the United States he 
estimates as 780 milliards of tons, or 80 milliards 
more than that ofall Europe. Professor Engler 
says that the reserve supply of Germany should 
last 3,000 years; of England, about 700 years; 
of Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary, 900 
years, and the United States, 1,700 years. 
It should be noted that Sir William Ramsay 
is less optimistic regarding the coal-supply of 
England. He has recently predicted that it 
will not last more than 175 years. 


& oo > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


URRENCY REFORM. — The national 

monetary commission, appointed to recom- 
mend a reform of the banking and currency 
laws, made its report to Congress January 
8th. Its conclusions were embodied in a bill 
providing for the organization of the National 
Reserve Association with a capital of $200,- 
000,000. All national banks and all state banks 
and trust companies which conform to the 
rules of the association may become share- 
holders. The association is to be something 
like a great central bank, combining the local 





banks, and empowered to go to the relief of any 
solvent shareholding bank in time of stress. It 
is also to have power to issue notes, and thus 
prevent a currency famine at those times of 
the year when, under the present inelastic 
system, such a famine is liable to exist. There 
are to be branches in 15 cities, one in New 
England, two in the Eastern States, and four 
each in the Southern, middle Western and 
Western Pacific states: Arrangements are 
made to prevent the control of the association 
by any single district, or by any small group 
of districts. For its privileges it is to pay a 
franchise tax of one and one-half per cent. 
a year to the national government. The mon- 
etary commission urges the passage of the bill 
as embodying the best plan yet devised for 
correcting the evils that arise from the present 
imperfect banking and currency laws. 
& 


HE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— 

President Taft authorized the announce- 
ment, January 3d, that he is a candidate for 
renomination. ‘‘Nothing but death can keep 
me out of the fight now,’’ he is reported to 
have said.——Mr. William J. Bryan, who 
arrived in the United States from Havana on 
January 3d, said that.he could not conceive of 
any circumstances that would make it possible 
for him to consider becoming the candidate for 
the presidential nomination of the Democratic 
party.—The Democratic National Convention 
will be held in Baltimore, beginning on June 
25th. 

& 


a ped MEXICO.—The proclamation admit- 
ting New Mexico to the Union was signed 
by President Taft on January 6th, and on Jan- 
uary 8th, George Curry, Republican, and H. 
B. Ferguson, Democrat, the first Congressmen 
from the new state, took the oath of office in 
the House of Representatives. 
= 

HINA.—The new Republican government, 

set up in southern China, with Nanking 
as the capital, has issued a statement to the 
powers explaining that the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty is necessary because of its 
misrule, and appealing for ‘‘admission to the 
family of nations.’’ President Sun Yat Sen 
has formed a cabinet, with Wang Chung-Hui, a 
graduate of Yale University, as secretary of 
foreign affairs. The provisional assembly, 
which is meeting daily, adopted the gold 
standard on January 8th, and authorized a loan 
of $70,000,000, secured by the internal revenues 
for five years. The peace negotiations at Shang- 
hai have broken down because Tang Shao-yi, 
the premier’s representative, was too willing to 
grant all the demands of the Republicans, and 
was dismissed. Fighting continues. A force of 
500 American troops was ordered to China, on 
| January 9th, to assist in keeping the railroad 
| open between Peking and Tientsin. 

& 

USSIAN EXPANSION. — When, last 
month, the Persian government submitted 


W. Morgan Shuster, the American treasurer- 
general, the Russian ambition to annex north- 
ern Persia came nearer to being accomplished 
than it has ever been before. Russian troops 
already occupy several towns, and Russian 
officers are in control of the government of 
them. The right of Russia to dominate north- 
ern Persia is admitted by Great Britain, and 
the British foreign secretary has been support- 
ing the Russian claims. While the power of 
the Tsar was extending itself in western Asia, 
events in China were preparing the way for 
pushing forward the Russian boundaries in 
central and eastern Asia. Soon after the Chi- 
nese revolution began, Mongolia declared its 
independence of the Peking government. Late 
in December all the Chinese officials were 
expelled from Urga, the chief city, a new 
khan was proclaimed, and Russian troops on 
the frontier prepared to enter the country. At 
the same time arrangements were made to 
strengthen the Russian position in Chinese 
Turkestan. If Turkestan and Mongolia should 
become Russian, nearly 2,000,000 square miles 
will be added to the dominions of the Tsar. 
In the present state of affairs, China is power- 
less to resist Russian aggression. 
& 

OBLEY D. EVANS, rear-admiral, retired, 

U. S. N., died January 3d, at the age of 
65 years. Admiral Evans was born in Vir- 
ginia, but entered the Naval Academy from 
Utah in 1860.. He took part in both attacks 
cop't, FAwCeTT, wasnincton ON Fort Fisher in 1865, 
ame) 2nd was so severely 
wounded that he was lame 
for the rest of his life. He 
was in command of the 
Yorktown at Valparaiso, 
Chile, when Chile and the 
United States were on 
the verge of war. In the 
war with Spain he took 





Santiago, and as com- 
, : # mander of the Jowa, 

REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS = he] ped to destroy Cervera’s 
fleet. He reached the rank of rear-admiral 
in 1901, and six years later was selected by 
President Roosevelt to command the Atlantic 
| fleet on its famous cruise round the world. 








to the Russian demand for the dismissal of | 





part in the blockade of | 
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Madam—Your Grocer 


Will Tell You the Facts 
About Heinz Tomato Soup 


We believe, Madam, that 
you would have Tomato 


Soup more often in your 


home if tomato soup were easier to 
make. Or, if you knew just how 
Heinz Tomato Soup measures up to 
the very best home-made—with none 
of the bother and fuss. 


Everyone likes Tomato Soup, and 
Heinz Tomato Soup needs only an 
introduction to make it a steady and 
welcome visitor to your home. It is 
ready to serve in next to no time— 
just heat. 


Your grocer knows what the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution stands for, and 
what the Heinz label means on any 
food product. 


He knows that on Heinz Tomato 
Soup it means choice tomatoes— 
picked at the prime of ripeness—pre- 
pared the very day they leave the 
vines—with the addition of rich cream 
and pure spices. 


He knows the painstaking care that 
has made Heinz quality possible. And 
he should tell you—for 475 own interest 
as well as ours—that he is satisfied to 
make a little less profit on Heinz 57 
Varieties in order to give you more 
quality for your money. 


These are the facts about Heinz Tomato Soup and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to satisfy yourself of its 
goodness. Just try one can.—If you do not like it your 
grocer will refund your money. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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HE vy Jolin P Sjolander HR 
T was brought to him into the dark, somewhere, 
The one perfect day, in the long ago; 

And its wine he quaffed, and he sang and laughed, 
Till the face of him shone with a wondrous glow; 

And the sky leaned down upon every side, 
And its balm was poured, and his wounds were 

healed ; 
And Life, as sweet as a smiling bride, 
Put up her veil, and stood revealed. 





For some one—but who there was none could tell, 
If a man, or a woman, or only a child— 
Someway, somewhere, with the tenderest care 
Had met him, and hailed him, and sped him, and 
smiled ; 
And whichever way that he chanced to look, 
On the earth below, or the sky above, 
He saw how the pages of Life’s great book 
Were writ in a thousand ways with love. 


*® 


JAKE’S QUADRILATERAL. 


OUR scientific men, who 
F were exploring the Muir 

glacier in Alaska, had 
for their guide an Indian 
whom they knew simply as 
Jake. He was a faithful and 
honest fellow, whose English, 
picked up partly from traders 
and partly at the mission, was 
sufficient for the small demands 
they made upon it. What his persdnal views 
were on any subject except the great glacier, 
they neither knew nor asked. 

Sunday came. The explorers, who were all 
religious men, although, as it happened, of 
different denominations, rested in camp. They 
spent the day quietly; and not caring either 
to preach or to be preached to, they thought 
it might be a suitable occupation to show some 
interest in Jake’s spiritual condition. 

Jake was not very communicative, and for 
some time made no answer to their questions. 
After a time, however, he delivered himself of 
a single emphatic sentence ; then, after a pause, 
of another; then of a third, and finally of a 
fourth. These sentences were: 

(1) ‘‘God is the Boss of us fellows; every 
man, all of us. (2) Us fellows have been 
mean to God; every man, all of us. (3) Christ 
died for us fellows; every man, all of us. (4) 
If we do right us fellows go to heaven; every 
man, all of us.’’ 

These utterances made a deep impression on 
the four men who heard them. Jake’s meager 
instruction in the mission school, desultory as 
it had been, had not failed of its purpose, and 
Jake’s quiet, sober, temperate life was in full 
accord with his convictions. 

As the explorers talked together, they ex- 
pressed some surprise at Jake’s clear, positive 
way of stating his creed. That was what he 
believed—neither more nor less. 

‘‘Did you notice,’’ asked one of the men, 

**that he seemed to cover the four great divi- 
sions of constructive dogmatics? ‘God is the 
Boss of us fellows’ is a perfectly good state- 
ment of the sovereignty of God. And although 
the other propositions leave something to be 
desired as to mere grammar and diction, they 
cover exactly the doctrines of sin, salvation and 
immortality. I am not sure but that out of 
Jake’s four propositions we could construct a 
pretty satisfactory system of theology.’’ 
' **We could all unite in it, at least,’’ said 
another. ‘‘Here we are, representing four 
different denominations; Jake seems to have 
found the common elements of all our creeds. 
Let us hold an ecumenical council. 

‘*Four articles of faith are enough, are they 
not? The great Lambeth Palace conference 
sent forth four propositions for the reunion of 
Christendom. What did they call it—the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, was it not? I forget 
what the propositions were, but I doubt if 
they were any better than those of Jake’s 
Quadrilateral. ’’ 

And they agreed that they would henceforth 
consider themselves a part of a reunited Chris- 
tendom, on the doctrinal basis of Jake’s Quad- 
rilateral. 
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THE CLOSED DOOR. 
“s THELWYNNE Daven- 
E port! If there isn’t Miss 
Ann Eunice Talbot coming 
down the path! I could just 
ery! She’ll stay to lunch, and 
stay to dinner, and. we’ll be 
lucky if we get rid of her at bed- 
time. And all the while she’ll 
rock and rock and drizzle and 
drizzle about her feelings and 
her friendlessness and her hard 
times until you feel as if you were entertaining a 
‘November storm. It’s bad enough when mother 
is home,—mother lets herself be imposed on by all 
the people nobody else will put up with,—but I 
didn’t think she’d come when mother was away.” 
Ethelwynne peered through the half-closed 








blinds at the small, limp figure below. “She doesn’t 
look stimulating,” she acknowledged, “but it 
strikes me the situation is easily met. Why answer 
the bell?” 

For a moment Janet’s startled eyes met her 
cousin’s saucy ones; then she yielded with a sigh 
of relief. 

“You're a genius, Wynne. Why didn’t I ever 
think of it myself? If only she won’t suspect —” 

Apparently Miss Ann did not suspect. She 
knocked a few times in a discouraged way, and 
then went slowly down the path without a back- 
ward look, and in two minutes the girls had for- 
gotten allabout her. Ethelwynne’s visit was to be 
only a week, and it would have been a shame to 
lose a day of it. 

Five days later, as Janet turned from waving 
her cousin off, a neighbor met her. “Did you 
know Miss Ann Talbot has had an operation?” 
she asked. “‘Lastweek. Poorsoul! It was dismal 
business, with not a soul belonging to her. She’s 
at Garfield Hospital.” 

Last week! Janet stood with the words echoing 
in her heart. Last week, and she had closed the 
door! 

Stopping only to buy an armful of roses, she 
signaled a car and hurried to the hospital. Fortu- 
nately it was visiting hours, and she was taken up 
to the ward where Miss Ann lay. Her white face 
brightened when she saw the girl. 

“T guess you don’t know what it is to see you, 
child!” the weak voice said. “I went round the 
day before I came here. Seemed as if I could 
only sit in your mother’s room a few minutes I’d 
feel her, and it wouldn’t be so hard. But nobody 
was home. I dunno when I ever felt so. There, 
child, don’t feel so bad—it’s all over, and every- 
thing’s come out well. And those roses—you’re 
just like your mother, Janet.” 

The girl turned away sharply. That was the 
hardest of all. 

® & 


SAVED BY A HATCH-COVER. 


MONG the crew of the Poigat, a ship that 
A foundered not long ago off Malabon, in the 
Philippines, was a half-breed sailor named 
Alejandro Lorenzo. In the moment of the ship’s 
sinking he was agile enough—and lucky enough— 
to leap clear of the wreck and escape the deadly 
suction of the disappearing vessel. He was alive 
and uninjured, but he was many miles from shore, 
and there was no help insight. The San Francisco 
Call tells his story. 


After swimming an hour, he found a hatch-cover, 
on which he rested. Then pushing the _hatch- 
cover ahead of him, he started toward Nicolas. 
He was just reaching shallow water when the tide 
carried him out to sea again. 

As night came on, the wind increased and the 
waves tossed him and his hatch-cover back and 
forth till he was almost exhausted, but toward 
——— he found that he was being washed 
toward the Cavite shore. For several hours he 
drifted in, but just as his hope w strong the 
tide and the wind swept him, in spite of his strug- 
gles, once more out to sea. 

Something brushed against his leg. He thought 
that it was a shark, and screamed in fear. “It did 
not touch me , or I should have gone mad,” 
he said. The water was cold, the ni a 
and the rain beat down on him. He heard a cry 
in the darkness, and pushed his hatch-cover in the 
direction from which the sound came. He found 
a Filipino boy, another survivor of the wreck, 
clinging to an oil-box. They drifted together. 

en Sarees came they could see boats, but 
could not make themselves heard or seen. They 
were tortured by thirst; salt water got into their 
mouths; they drifted all io 

Night came again. Shortly after dark they saw 
the ts of a breakwater, and with new ho; 
noticed that the lights grew larger and more dis- 
tinct. They were being washed toward the shore. 
But the boy could not hold out. Taken with cramps, 
he lost his hold on the oil-box, and went down. e 
man was washed into the middle of the bay, and 
drifted all night. 

At dawn he was almost ready to give up, but the 
wind and waves headed him for the shore, and he 
took heart. Then he saw , and used his last 
strength in trying to reach them. The boatmen 
saw him, were able to get to him in time, and 
picked him out of the water. There was not much 
of the man left, and shrieking for water, he col- 
lapsed in the bottom of the boat. 

Ashe lay on a pallet, after he found himself able 
to talk again, rescuers spoke of his wonder- 
ful endurance. Aa, in reply, said that of 
course he had done the best he could. He wanted 
to live, he said. 
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POLITE AND LEISURELY. 


HEN the moment for departure has ar- 

rived, the train. er in a Spanish 

railway-station chants, ‘“‘Seft-o-o-res via- 
jeros al tre-e-en!”—“Gentlemen travelers to the 
train!”—in a rhythmic phrase so weird, forlorn 
and musical that, as Mr. Harry Franck declares, it 
“sinks into the soul like a voice from the abysmal 
past.” 

But now as ever, the Spaniard is more polite 
than punctual, and the gentlemen travelers need 
not hurry. Their train will not. In one of the 
rare bits of travel by rail that diversified his “Four 
Months Afoot in Spain,” Mr. Franck reached the 
station a minute or two after the platform gate 
was locked. 

“The train that I had hoped to take had, officially 
speaking, departed. A railway manger cn in rags 
and hemp sandals, however, clim the_iron 
— and shouted a word to the engineer. Then. 
ckoning me to follow, he trotted b: 








ack an 
rapped authoritatively on the closed window of 
the ticket office. 

“*Sefior,’ he said, as the 
kind enough to sell this 

“*The train is gone,’ answered the agent. 

“*Not so, sefior!’ replied the bundle of rags, 
haughtily. ‘I am having it held that this cavalier 
may take it.’ 

“Ah, very well,’ responded the official; and 
having sold me the ticket, he handed to the hanger- 
on the key of the platform gate. As I passed 
through it, the latter held out his hand, into which 
I dropped a copper. 
ic ———_ sraeias as, caballero,’ he tt, bow- 

g profoundly. ‘And may your grace forever 
travel with God.’ ” 

The third-class carriage, ‘‘a bare wooden cell of 
the size of a piano crate,” was packed with ten 
persons, and with all the bags and chattels under 
which nine of them been able to totter to the 
station. The heap, placed between the two plank 
benches, equaled a cart-load, and was crowned 
bya crate of cackling hens. 

Yet despite undeniable physical discomforts, the 
delightful manners of the peasant travelers made 
the journey agreeable. The talk was general and 
merry; nine times he was invited to share a fellow 
traveler’s lunch; each passenger dropped at a 
way-station departed with the benedictions of 


ent looked out, ‘be | h 
a ticket.’ 





the rest. Spanish custom and courtesy had at 
once made chance wayfarers by the compart- 
mentful into a cheery family. 


he Eternal Vision 






3 a 
— : : rattle 
By Grace Agnes Timmerman 


RAY loneliness is here, 
With spectral ‘boughs upholding to the sky 
Lean arms unclothed of beauty; the austere 
White face of Nature wears no pleasantry ; 
The winter twilight deepens into gloom: 
As in a haunted room, 
So now upon the soul, the night and stillness lie. 


Yet presently there comes, 
Far-murmured on the pale horizon’s verge, 
A sound more moving than the voice of drums, 
A cadenced hymn more tender than a dirge ; 
For many-voiced winds arise, and sweep 
Wild chords, with anthems deep, 
In harmonies sublime where joy and sorrow 
merge. 


As spirit-wings retire, 
The brooding vapors fly, unveiling now 
The fairy Pleiades, and the burning fire 
Of bold Aldebaran in Taurus’ brow ; 
And far, in mystic order, beauty shines 
In infinite designs 
Of Him before Whose face the very heavens 
must bow. 


Night deepens—and behold 
The growing splendor of that starry field! 
Great Sirius unrivaled, and the old 
Majestic warrior with sword and shield, 
Orion, and the fiery Charioteer 
More glorious appear 
Than all the shining host the summer heavens 
revealed. 


And while the winds intone 
Their requiem of ages, and the gleam 
Of far, eternal glory is made known 
In endless revelation, it may seem 
Time holds no more dominion; on the blast 
A thousand years went past; 
Eternity in light lies open to our dream. 


In that stern hour and late 
That darkens unto all, we may not fear 
The falling shadow, drear and desolate, 
Nor mourn the wintry waning of life’s year, 
But hold the dearest mortal things there be, 
All light as vanity, 
If in that hour the soul behold the stars more 
clear! 





BREAKING SPECKLE. 


he had “faculty.” He had a knack, that is, 

of doing things for which no rules had ever 
been laid down. Whenever the neighbors felt the 
need of more ingenuity than they possessed, they 
consulted Ned. Accordingly, as he was passing 
Miss Rawson’s house one day, she called to him to 
come in. 

“Look here, Ned Lathrop,” she began, “ean you 
break my old hen Speckle of settin’? I’ve tried 
every way that I ever heard of, and it’s no use. I 
never such a time with any hen before.” 

“Well, maybe I can,” replied Ned. “What have 
you tried?” 

“T ducked her in water and shut her up in the 
little yard with not even shelter in it, but she set 
right on the bare. for most a week. Then 
I shut her up ina a § for three — with nothin’ 
but water, and when I let her out she scolded and 
tore round at a terrible rate; and then all at once 
I missed hearin’ her and couldn’t find her —_ 
where. I hunted for three whole days, and finally 
I found her settin’ on some odds and ends in a 
nog behind some boards in the loft. When I 

ulled her out, she was indignant, I can tell you. 
ow what do you advise?” 

“T’ll have to think it over a bit, Miss Rawson. 
ayes Saturday. I'll see what I can do 

en ” 


cau: 
N*e Lathrop was only. fourteen years old, but 


The next morning Ned appeared with a small 
reel under his arm, and went straight to the 
en-house. There he found the perverse and ill- 
tempered Speckle. From the parcel he took a 
small alarm-clock. Winding up the alarm, he set 
it to go off in a few minutes. Then lifting the 
an. and ruffled Speckle, he put the clock under 
the straw in one corner of her nest. Then he went 
in to find Miss Rawson, and without telling her 
_— had done, asked her to come and watch 


Speckle. 

Prust as they reached the door, Specks jumped 
up into her nest, still scoldin berm Bhe 
settled down with a final note of protest, followed 
by one of satisfaction; but the next moment she 
became aware of a new sound. Cocking her head, 
she listened. The feathers on her head and neck 
began to rise. She stirred uneasily, stood up, 
shuffled her feet round in the straw of the nest 
and settled down again. The strange noise did 
not cease. 

Speckle stretched her neck and pases inquir- 
ingly about, now over the edge of the nest and 
now down into the Straw, in a vain attempt to 
place the sound. , 

“Tick! tick! tick! tick!” It certainly was not 
a chick chipping its shell. 

“Tick! tick! tick! tick!” She restlessly jerked 

er head this way and that. What could that 
—— and provoking noise be? 

he stirred the straw about, and again settled 
down. It was no use. “Tick! tick! tick! tick!” 
Her eye, at first expressing indignation, - 
ually took on a perplexed, then an alarmed ex- 
pression. 

Ned watched with interest, Miss Rawson with 
astonishment. Several times she was about to 
speak, but Ned kept her from doing so, although 
it is doubtful whether the worried hen would have 
heard her. Speckle was on the verge of panic. 
She moved about nervously, too much frightened 
to sit down. Her distressed voice ran the ut 
of inquiry, protest and indignation, each time in 
greater excitement. Then, as the clanging alarm 
went off beneath her, she broke into a ysterical 
qockling that ended in a wild screech of terror. 
With wide-spread wings, she rose as if shot from a 
catapult almost as high as the loft floor above. 
Then with the terrifying rattle of the alarm-bell still 
sounding from the nest behind her, she scuttled 
out into the poultry-yard, frightened out of her 
slender wits, and screeching and cackling as she 
had never screeched or cackled before. 

The other fowls caught her panic. Squawk- 
ing wildly, and flapping their wings noisily, they 








scattered in all directions as the frantic Speckle 
rushed down upon them. Such a babel 

When she had done laughing at the extraordi- 
— it, Miss Rawson exclaimed: 

“Well, of all the funny things I ever saw, that is 
the funniest! Come right up to the house, Ned. 

y you somethin’ for showin’ me how 

to break a hen of settin’.” 

“You’d better wait and see if Speckle goes back 
to settin’, Miss Rawson.” 

“Goes back! Why, Ned Lathrop, if I was 
Speckle I shouldn’t want to see a nest for a month! 
I’m not afraid she won’t stay broke.” 


*® ¢ 


FISHING FOR HIS SUPPER. 


MPING in the thick forests of the Cau- 
ecasus, near a turbulent stream of clear 
water, the author of “Casuals in the Cau- 

easus” had many interesting experiences. Leop- 
ards often passed the camp, and awakened the 
sleepers by their cries. Near at hand were plenti- 
ful signs of visiting bears. From the vault of the 
sky came the hoarse call of the wild geese cleav- 
ing the deep blue with their swiftly moving wedge. 
Everywhere were sights and sounds to charm a 
lover of nature. 


One evening, writes Miss Herbert, as the shad- 
ows drew down, I was making my way back to 
camp, after a depressingly blank afternoon, when 
a Go pang dawns 2 was vouchsafed me, the rarest 
and most irresistible of wild silhouettes. A small 
black bear was Smeg fishing for his supper. 

He lay extended, face down, on_a rotting log 
t lay across a narrow stream. e was catch- 
ing baby trout, and another bright-sided fish that 
I cannot name, in dozens with open paw. 

Thrusting forearm deep into the water, he 

yr 4 it there perfectly motionless, until 
he fish below were pers' t it was nothing 
to be afraid of. Then they gathered about it in 
shoals, because the oil in the paw was an irre- 
sistible attraction. Again and the fisher- 
man withdrew his paw closed on a fistful of shining 
silver, which he released most carefully, and ate 
with manifest enjoyment. After each course of 
his banquet he would meditate a while, as if cal- 
culating coreselly the heights of bliss to which he 
had attained.” en, with a sidewise tilt to give 
his arm greater length, he would begin to fish 


n. 
‘or half an hour I watched him. Suddenly he 
brought up his paw with no fish in its grip and 
runs i h ad looked eres ryt side, - 
side, seeing nothing, suspecting eve ng. e 
wind having voorel, the | human scent had 
reached his delicate nostrils. 

“Trudge, k, and_begone!” counseled the 
wardens of the wild. With an awkward shuffle, 
~ _ from his log and went off into the dim 
ores! 
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A REAL MAGIC CAP. 


OT very long ago a German organist, who 
N went to St. Petersburg to live, had there an 

experience with a new cap that for a time 
almost made him believe in the magic of the 
Teutonic fairy-tales. 


The organist beneht the cap during his first day 
at the Russian capital, and wore it the next day 
when he went out for a walk. On his return to his 
1 gs, he was amazed to find two gold purses 
in his ket, one of which contained a sum equiv- 
a 


ollars. 
The next day, after his usual walk, he found 


ry. 
The authorities detailed a detective to go with 
the German to the tailor who made the cap. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that it had been 
constructed of an odd piece of English cloth 
brought in by a stranger. From it the tailor had 
made fifteen identi caps to order. Having a 
bit left, he had constructed a sixteenth cap, which 
was the one sold to the organis 
The detective then followed the organist through 
the streets of the city, when the mystery was 
solved. The cap, it appears, was the emblem of a 
gang of pickpockets working codperatively. The 
one who secured a purse Lye it into the 
ket of the first confederate he saw. The cap 
identified the German, and he had reaped the 


reward. 
With this clue, it was an easy matter for the 
Russian aithorities to catch the whole gang. 
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PIETRO’S TENDER HEART. 


YOUNG first-grade teacher, whose pupils 

are mainly the children of foreign parents, 

thought it a good plan to give them a little 
talk on the obligation of showing kindness to 
animals, says the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
next day little Pietro stayed in his seat when his 
schoolmates went out to play. 

The teacher was busy at her desk, and did not 
nome him until she felt a little hand tugging at her 
sleeve. 

a Pietro,” she exclaimed, “what is the 
matter?” ; 

“Nothin’, teacher. I just wanted to tell you 
how I was good to dumb animals yesterday,” he 
promptly replied. 

© %; isn’t that nice, Pietro! Just what did 
you do?” 


Pietro drew himself up to his full three feet, and 
proudly declared, “I kissed the cat!” 


* © 


THE PART OF WISDOM. 


VERYBODY in Middle Bay knew that Mrs. 

Captain Liscomb was talking about making 

a visit to her married daughter in Cincinnati. 
She had been talking about it for two years, but 
age and the natural timidity of a woman unused 
to travel had postponed the great event from 
month to month, until the neighbors began to 
wonder whether it would ever come to pass. 

So one morning, when Uncle Billy Evans met 
Captain Liscomb in Eccles’s store, there was a 
twinkle in his eye as he asked: 

““When’s Mis’ Liscomb going out to Ohio, 
Daniel?” ‘ 

“Don’t ask me!” returned the captain, a little 

evishly. “JZ don’t know nothin’ about it. If I 

ll her to go, she says I want to get rid of her. 
If I tell her to stay to home, she says I’m mean! 
I ain’t saying a single word!” 


Es 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Chestnut, beechnut, peanut, walnut, three- 
cornered nut, “Old Hickory,” pecan, hazel, al- 
mond, cocoa, pig, butternut. 

2. Your shadow. 

3. Live, evil, vile, lie, oil—olive. 

4. Her, it, age—heritage. 

5. T-wi-tch, n-d, ban-ner—winner; co-in, 
cha-ne-e, rec-ord—concord. 
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THE PENCIL - BOX. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 


My pencil-box is worn and old, 

And faint and dim the words in gold 
That still upon its lid you see: 

“For pens and pencils, please use me.” 


When father was a little lad 

It was the pencil-box he had, 

And here is where he wrote his name 
And carved it in—and mine’s the same. 


It’s shabby as can be, I know, 

But father used it long ago. 

That’s why I like to use it, too; 

I wouldn’t change for one brand - new! 


ES 


A DOLL-GARDEN. 
By Carolyn Wells. 


make a doll-garden, obtain a large 
wooden box about three feet by four, 
and about five inches deep. The outside 
of this box should be painted brown or a dark 
gray. Fill the box nearly full of seashore sand ; 
but if this cannot be obtained, use brown sand 
or ordinary garden earth. 
Make little curving paths here and there in 
the sand, and cover the rest neatly with soft, 





Spring. 
When all the willow leaves are out, 
And birds and butterflies about, 
And all the sky a dreamy blue — 
I want to be outdoors, don’t you? 


Then every bird and butterfly 
That goes so idly drifting by, 
And every leaf on every tree, 
All seem to call and call to me! 


Summer. 
When hazy hot is every day, 
And crickets chirp within the hay, 
And sunset skies are streaked with 
red — 
Oh, how I hate to go to bed! 


I like to watch the sky — so far. 

Perhaps I'll live upon a star 

Some day. That’s what I’d love to 
do — 

I think it would be nice, don’t you? 





A CHILD’S SEASONS. 
By Rose Isabel Greely. 


Fall. 
When all the days are clear and cold, 
And sunset skies are filled with gold, 
When red runs riot in the trees, 
Puss lies before the fire at ease. 


But all the dogs, and I, are out. 

We love to race and run about; 

We watch the duck drill in the sky, 

And watch the south-bound birds 
go by. 





Winter. 
When all the world is still and white, 
And fairy pictures come at night 
| Upon the frosty window-pane — 
‘It's truly winter-time again. 





Oh, then, hurrah for many a lark! 
For chestnuts roasted after dark! 
|For snowball fights and snow men, 
too! 

| I love the winter-time, don’t you? 





close green moss brought from the 
woods. A natural hummock of moss 
often makes a pretty-shaped plot, and 
if the edges are smoothly trimmed, the 
sandy path will be neat all round it. 
Or if you can find small white pebbles, 
you may border some of the paths with 
them. 

At one end of the garden arrange a 
pond. There are two ways of making 
a pond; the easier way is to take a 
piece of looking-glass of an irregular 
shape, and sink it well into the sand. 


edges, and on this pond place toy 
ducks or swans. The other way is to 
make the pond of real water. Sink a 
flat bowl or tin pan into the moss and 
| sand, letting the moss come close to the edge of 
| the pan. Puta bed of small pebbles in the bot- 
tom of the pan, and then fill it with water. Set 
a toy boat afloat on the water, and use wooden 
ducks or swans that will float. These toys 
may be bought for a few pennies. 

At the other end of the ground erect a sum- 
mer-house or arbor. For rustic work, the best 





=p 


Let the moss come closely down to its | 


| A settee may be made like a chair, 
but with the seat oblong instead ot 
| square. 
| Trees may be made in different ways. 
| The trees that come in a Noah’s ark 
| may be utilized; or you may use small 
and well-shaped bits of evergreen. 
Further decorations for the garden 
may be made by painting a rather large 
pill-box to look like a green tub. Color 
the box dark green, with two black 
bands round it; fill it with sand, and 
set in it a flowering plant made of 
large green tissue-paper leaves and 
bright blossoms. : 
Flower-beds may be made in the same 

















manner. Build an oval mound of sand, 
and fill it with plants. Each plant 
should have two or three long, narrow leaves 
made of green tissue-paper and a bright-colored 


flower; or you may use artificial flowers, , 


selecting forget-me-nots or the tiny blossoms. 

A pretty ornament is an ‘‘old oaken bucket. ’’. 
Get a wooden box about two inches square. 
| Remove the top and bottom, and paint it to 
| resemble a well-curb. At one side stick into 


material to use is Norway spruce. Snip off a | the moss a little pole that will rise about eight 
number of branehes, dry them well, and soon inches above ground. This pole must branch 
the green will all drop off, leaving the bare | at the top like a ‘‘Y,’’ and in the opening 
twigs. Prepare a great many twigs, as they insert another stick crosswise and fastened by 
are useful not only for arbors, but for rustic | a pin put through like a rivet. To one end 


seats and many other purposes. 

To make a summer-house, first make six 
or eight arches of the twigs, making each arch 
of two uprights, and two twigs above them 
slanting gablewise. Now fasten the sides of 
the arches together two and two, thus forming 
a round house. Bend back the gables until 
they meet, and fasten them in the center. 
Tiny sprays of asparagus fern or any fine 
green leaf may be trained up on this arbor 
and interlace the twigs. 

Rustic chairs and settees may be placed in 
any part of the garden. For a chair, take a 
small square of plaited straw, cut, perhaps, 
from an old straw hat. Fasten to each corner 
a twig for a leg, and for a back bend a twig 
round into a semicircle, and sew all in place 
with stitches of brown silk. If the chairs do 
not seem firm enough, a piece of hairpin fast- 





ened inside of each leg will make them secure. 


| of this second stick tie a small stone, and from 
the other hang a tiny bucket. 

If you prefer a more picturesque effect, the 
whole well-curb may be built of tiny pebbles, 


fastened together if necessary with cement or | 


putty. 


A swing is easily made by two upright | 


sticks, a crosspiece at the top, and a swing of 
heavy twine or silk cord, with a board seat 
fastened to it. 

Of course many attractive furnishings may 
be bought at a toy-shop, but it is more fun to 
construct them yourself as far as possible. 

If at any time you wish to change the whole 
scene from summer to winter, remove the 
flowers, dress the dolls in winter attire, and 
sift flour lightly over the whole affair. This 
makes a beautiful and entertaining snow scene, 





but ruins the garden for further use as a 


| Summer scene, unless it is reconstructed. 


CARL’S GIFT. 


By Alice M. Farrington. 


| JS there some little boy who wants to make a 
| gift for his mother? 

This is what one little boy did. Carl’s 
mother is very fond of plants, and when she 
| needed to tie a plant to a stick, because its 
stalk was not strong enough to hold it up 
straight, she used to go into the wood-shed 
|and get an old shingle, and split off a piece 
| with the carving-knife. This gave Car! his 
| idea. 
| He got a piece of soft wood, and split it 
| carefully into slender sticks, some a foot long, 
some longer, and a few very long for tall 
plants. 

With his jack-knife he sharpened one end 
to a long point, so that it would go into the 
ground easily, and rounded off all the corners 
| the whole length of the stick as well as he 
| could with his knife. 
| Then his patient little fingers rubbed each 
| stick with sand-paper until every splinter was 
gone and the sticks as smooth as glass. 

When they were all done, Carl sorted the 
sticks into three little bundles, according to 
their length, wrapped each bundle in white 
tissue-paper, and tied a bright ribbon round 
it. 

All through the year his mother said that 
no present she had was more useful or gave 
| greater pleasure than her plant sticks. 





THE LITTLE RED HEN. 


The Little Red Hen had some kernels 
of corn 
She wanted to plant in a row. 
She asked Mr. Piggy, Miss Goose and 
Miss Duck 
To ala, but they answered, “ Oh, 
no!” 
“Not I!” said the Goose, and 
“Not I!” said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
“All right,” said the Hen. “If you 
won’t, why, you won’t. 


I will plant it myself.”” And she did. 


When the corn was all ripe, ‘‘ Who 
will take it to-day,”’ 
Said the Little Red Hen, “‘ to the 
mill ? 
Won’t somebody offer to carry the 
? 
I will be much obliged if you will.” 
“Not I!” said the Goose, and 
“Not I!” said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
*‘All right,”’ said the Hen. “If you 
won't, why, you won’t. 


I will take it myself.”’ And she did. 





When she brought home the meal, said 
the Little Red Hen, 
“*Won’t somebody help make the 
bread ?”’ 
But nobody offered to help her a 
bit, 
And this is what each of them said : 
“‘ Not I!’’ said the Goose, and 
“*Not I!”’ said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
“All right,” said the Hen: “‘If you 
won't, why, you won't. 


I will bake it myself.”’ And she did. 





BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


The Little Red Hen baked the loaf all 
herself. 
At last it was ready to eat. 
The others looked on as she buttered a 
slice, 
And crowded around at her feet. 
“T’ll help you to eat it!’’ said Goosie 
and Duck. 
“And I!” Piggy said, with a grunt. 
“Oh, thank you so much,” said the 
Little Red Hen, 
“* But I have an idea that you 
won’t!’’ And they didn’t. 
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Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 


Low Fares 
Northwest 


Make your vacation next 
summer a trip through the 
Storied Northwest, via the 
“Scenic Highway” to 


Yellowstone Park 
North Pacific Coast 


Low Summer Tourist 
Fares to Pacific Coast 
points daily, June 1st to 
September 30th, 


Special Convention 
Excursion Fares 


on certain dates during 
the Summer. Let me tell 
you about them and send 
illustrated booklets. En- 
close G cents in stamps 
for de luxe | book “Thru 


onderland. 
A. M, CLELAND, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific 


Annual Rose Festival, Portland. 
June 10-15, 1912 











Panama Pacific I 
San Francisco: 1915 














Only line to Gardiner 
Gateway, Entrance 
to Yellowstone Park. 


>“RANGER” BICYCLES 


\ pedals; New Departure Concha inrahee and 
© Hubs; meee pte Tires; te vom ion 
ures a” 
. Gua vanteed sor 
FACTORY Ph PRICE’ eee 


aaah bent si 


Ave FREE’ TRIAL": 


\ 10D AYSFREE anywhere in U 
VM without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 
i bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
i price until you get our big new catalog and 
offer. 
. Write it now. 





















special pricesanda marvelous new 
posta. 
gy rake Wh lamps, 
rts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
e are coining money sell- 
Write today. 


Dept. H50, CHICAGO 





Rider Agents everyw' 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, we 
i, make beautiful ruga bay i different from 
any other rugs wov 
\ bm | our guarantee. “al ie th the o ° } ——~ 
ce Seaterre aust 











“fis 
=. tablished 38 










iw fit © ie any porter. 
ery rug guarant wear ten 
. Grand Prizes at three World’s 


worn; 
Write today for book of 
FREE ¥ lesigns—in colors, prices 
and full Gahan. 


OLSON Rug 00, Dept. 5, . 40 Laflin St., Chicago 





Can You Shave? 
Rub a littie “3 in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
ees draw razor blade 
ween thumb and fngst 
moistened with “3 in One 
then strop. The razor cuts * 
i times as easy and clean; 
olds the edge longer. “A 
Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver’ which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
trial bottle sent 
ree. Write _ 


worth | butter. 
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SESS LEK ORS 


PROTECTIVE PERCHING. 


HE adaptation of form, of coloring and of 
habits of life to the conditions under which 
that life is to be led is perhaps most clearly seen 
in birds. Consider, for instance, those familiar 
summer visitors, the night-hawk and the whip- 
poorwill. They are members of a family that is 
widely distributed. They are of a dull mottled 
color that matches well with the granite ledges on 
which they make their home and on which they 
| rear their young. 


They make no nest; the eggs lie on the bare 
rock, and match it so well in appearance that they 
are easily mistaken for rounded pebbles of pened 
same material. The pird, ‘while sitting on — 1 
or brooding the young, looks like a large 
of the same kind. She draws her head in ‘an 
her tail to the rock, and remains as motionless as 
the rock itself can be. 

| $0 confident is she in this concealment that she 
does not leave the eggs until you are within two or 
three steps of her. We are reminded of these 
birds by readin: what Mr. Eugene André writes of 
eee birds nm his book, “A Naturalist in the 


“The: ehh ar is a difficult bird to detect 
| during the day. e chooses for perching some 














mottled stump or branch so closely resembling his 
emage that he appears to form part of the bough 
upon which he is sitting. I suppose that in my 
| wanderings I must have passed quite close to a 
| ge many of these ree a, et I must 
confess that of ob on one occasion did 1 get a good 
opportunit of observing the habits of this bird. 

| “We h a morning’s duck-shooting, and 
were Saieate in the shade of one of the mangrove- 
trees By ay Ine the erecks, yiattin what Mey ap- 
peare me e a dry stump ing out of one 
of the branches eoomen | to move slightly. I threw 
lumps of clay and bits of stick at it, bu ‘it = not 
move until it was sotnelty st truck, when, our 
surprise, a + agen a fh wg ke a short a eaee 
awet, alighting on a stump similar to the one 
whi eft a moment Poon He imme- 
diately flattened his tail against his perch, and 
assumed an attitude which gave him all the . A 
soompee of being part of the stump on which 


ted. 

ret disturbed him sepentati, and he invariably 
followed the same tactics e always chose as 
resting-places stumps or branches which his 
plumage resembled, and he took a position so sug 

estive of a Bie by of wood that I should certainly 

have passed I not been watching his 
movements and seen = alight.’ 
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VIRTUE’S REWARD. 


OCTOR Bascomb was of the old school, and 

preferred the simple, old-fashioned remedies. 
So, when called to attend Jimmy Jones, he merely 
prescribed a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil every 
day. 


“Indeed, Mrs. Jones,’ said he, “cod-liver oil is 
the elixir of life for children.” 

Mrs. Jones, who believed in dosing her children, 
and had implicit faith in Doctor Bascomb, nodded 
a as and decided that perhaps the rest of the 

also needed some. She called - immy, 

Mary, Ju Julius and  pemepens ate baby Susai 
e doctor and I have decided,’”’ she said, “that 
you must take a tables nful apiece of this 
nice cod-liver oil every day. Jimmy’s the sick- 
est, so he comes first. Here, Jimmy, open your 


mouth!” 
- don’t want it!” said Jimmy. “I’d ruther be 





- Mrs. Jones looked her scorn, but she had a new 


“Tt you'll take your medicine without fuss,” 
| said she, “I’ll give each of you a cent every time 
you take a dose.”’ 

Standing in a row, the dejected children gulped 
down the medicine, — the mother gave each the 

romised coin, but she made them = ut the money 
na tin bank. Later, she said, she would buy 
them something with it. 

Finally the day came when the last drop was 
drained from the bottle. The children saw their 
mother empty the bank into her pocketbook and 
start down-town. Their reward would soon be 
forthcoming! 

“Wonder what she’ll get?” asked Jimmy, who 
wanted a Newfoundland dog. Julius chose an 
air-gun. Mary yearned for an automobile. Baby 
Susan’s heart was set on a teddy, bear. 

When the mother returned, ‘ihe children wist- 
fully.watched her unwrap a package, which could 
be neither. auto, gun, teddy bear nor dog. At last 
the paper was 0 , and the mother triumphantly 
revealed—another bottle of cod-liver oil. 


*® 


THE EVENT OF THE DAY. 


N rural New England the passing of a railway- 

train is still a matter of public interest quite 
astonishing to visitors from the city. Last summer 
three ladies from Boston hired an abandoned 
farmhouse in northern New England, in a region 
devoted to dairying. One warm August day they 
walked through the rocky pastures to a farmhouse 
three miles distant, in quest of a two weeks’ supply 
of butter. 


On learning that they had come through the 
fields, the farmer’s wife exclaimed, ‘““Why, you 
ean’t pe back that way alone! Our bull’s out 
there in the back lot, and only day ’fore yist’day 
he treed my son-in-law on a stun for two hours. 
I’ll have him go home with you.” 

With some misgivings on the part of the women, 
the little procession mig - back under the 
ance of the young man, the ladies carrying the 
All went well til they had fae about a 
quarter of a mile, when the escort suddenly called, 
excitedly, “Come on!” and started on a run toward 
higher ground. 

hinking that they understood the « 
his activity, they needed no urging to follow 2 
On and on they =“ throwing aw etnally, bes butter 
as an impediment to their speed bathed 
| in ———— and gas gasping for breath, they sank 

‘fated a, on a rocky ledge whither their guide 
had led them 

Standing just above, he waved his arm in a dra- 
a. gesture Le po the valley below ere a 
| freight-train could be seen crawling s stowly. out 
from between a cleft in the hills, and shouted, 
“There she goes—the milk-train!” 
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|TO STUDY CAPRICORNUS, THE GOAT. 


OBODY ean learn all there is that’s worth 
knowing in a lifetime,” said Mr. Meekton, 
wisely, “and a man ought never to assume that 
his education is fished. I’m going to keep right 
ahead with mine. I’m going to study astronomy.” 
His wife looked at him sharply, and then in a 
cold, hard tone exclaimed: 
Leonidas, ey = have to think up some better 
excuse than that for staying out at night!” 








For the teeth use “Brown’s ee eme goed Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure pre sit 


diff. stamps, 1000 ee, quell sibum, »mill. 
Sieate ail? all for 12c. Tete fooet Baled> Beam Co. Toledo, 0. 





of injurious matter on the teeth. ‘[Adv. 
maura 
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Over 800,000 Goodyear tires have 
been sold to date. 

Last year alone we sold enough 
to completely equip 102,000 cars. 

Tens of thousands of users have 
proved out the No-Rim-Cut type of 
tire. And the tire now outsells any 
other tire in existence. 

So the time has come when the 
average saving can, be estimated 
pretty exactly. 


What It Is 


Note first that Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. So the saving 
is clear. 

No-Rim-Cut tires make rim cut- 
ting impossible. 

With clincher tires—the hooked- 
base tire—statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all ruined tires are rim cut. 

A punctured tire is often wrecked 
by running a single block. 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent oversize. 

That means 10 per cent more air 
—10 per cent added carrying capac- 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


(10 Per Cent Oversize) 
Upkeep Reduced $20 Per Tire 


ity. It means an over-tired car—the 
saving of blow-outs. 

That 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


Millions Saved 


This double saving, after years of 
experience, is estimated by us at 
$20 per tire. 

That means average saving. It 
is affected, of course, by misuse 
and abuse. It varies with different 


Whether more or less, it means 
millions of dollars to motorists each 
year. 





That’s why No-Rim-Cut tires now 
far outsell any other type of tire. 

In two years the demand has in- 
creased 500 per cent. 

Every motor car owner, when he 
knows the facts, will adopt this type 
of tire. 


Our new Tire Book is ready. It is 
filled with facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 











(j00D,“YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


With or Without 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. (466) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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For Patriotic Celebrations in 


Public 


Schools 


A Catalogue descriptive of the following special features for 
Patriotic Celebrations mailed to any address upon application. 




















Portrait of George Washington. 


Photographic reproduction from the 


famous painting by Stuart. Printed on fine coated stock, 14 x 18 inches, 
and sent post-paid to any address for 15 cents. 

Portrait of Abraham Lincoln. Photographic reproduction from an 
authentic photograph. Printed on fine coated stock, 14x 18 inches. 


Sent post-paid for 15 cents. 


Badges for Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. 


Printed in colors on 


strong linen stock, which may be pinned to the clothing of the school 


children. Very attractive. 
cents; 100 Badges, 12 cents. 


cents; 5 copies, 15 cents; 10 


Prices, 25 Badges, 6 cents; 50 Badges, 8 
All post-paid. 

Selections for Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. 
ies, 25 cents. 


Sample copy, 4 
All post-paid. When 


ordering state whether Washington or Lincoln Program is desired. 


Acrostic for Washington’s Birthday. 


A simple exercise for 16 children. 


The recitations, with set of acrostic letters, each 5% inches high, sent 


post-paid for 15 cents. 


Lincoln Day Program. 24 pages, with text, music and directions. It 
furnishes atin in which pupils of various ages may take part. A 
simple yet comprehensive program. Single copies, 10 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY anal wr. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your New NATIONAL’ 
Style Book is Ready 


OUR New “‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
is ready and will be sent you /ree if 
you send us your name and address. 
That is simple. You send us your 
name and address—now,; we send you 
your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Spring Style Book 
free. Simple—but what a world of keen 
pleasure for you—what important econ- 
omy, what money this Style Book will 
enable you to save! 


The New Spring Style Book gives you full in- 
formation of New York Styles in every kind of 
apparel—and more. It offers you your choice of 
all these most beautiful fashions at wonderfully 
low prices. Prices so low that purchasing from 
this Style Book will mean to you more clothes 
as well as better and more stylish and becoming 
clothes than you have ever bought before. 


Waists 98 cents to $6.98 | Hats $1.98 to $19.75 
: PI o 


$1.49“ 9.98 < 25. 
ingerie and Coats&Capes 5.98 “‘ 15.98 
Wash Dresses 2.98 “‘ 15.98 | Raimceats 7.98‘ 12.98 
Silk Dresses 9.98 “* 19.75 | Gloves SOcents“ 3.95 
And every kind of for W: Misses 
ry of open or Women, 


““NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 
Messe $12.50 to $30 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 


These beautiful Made-to-Measure Suits alone 
would amply repay you for writing for your 
Style Book. Each suit is cut and made to the 
customer’s measure. And there are over 300 
materials to choose from. Nowhere in the world 
is equal opportunity offered you in the selection 
of your Spring Suit. And remember, a perfect 
fitting garment and your entire satisfaction is 
absolutely guaranteed. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to 
state whether you wish samples of materials for 

NATIONAL,” Tailored Suits. Upon request we 
willsend you free a liberal assortment of samples 
including the new Spring weaves and fabrics and 
the new mannish mixtures. Remember, while 
saniples are sent gladly, they are sent only when 
asked for—and they are well worth asking for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all 


our goods to any part of the world. Every 
“NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
G Tag attached. This tag says that 





you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 








Copyright, 1912, by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


This Book will be sent you Free by return 
mail if you send your name and address 
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SCOTTISH DISCIPLINE. 


**] AM not conscious of any great iniquity that I 

committed in those boyish days,” writes John 
Stuart Blackie in a chapter of early recollections 
in his “Notes of a Life.” And as to the one lie 
that he can recall, the reader wonders if his state- 
ment was not pretty accurate, after all, considering 
what he had been through! 


Once I told a lie; but the occasion was an un- 
usual one, and a severe trial to juvenile flesh. I 
had a notable hatred to broth, that is, vulgar 
Scotch broth, of which chopped vegetables are the 
chief ingredients ; but this was a palatal fane 
which severe disciplinarians of those days di 
not think it profitable to indulge; so I was forced 
by sheer compulsion to swallow my broth. 

One day, I recollect,—the scene at this moment 
being distinctly graven in my brain,—the midday 
meal was being enacted between one and two 
o’clock ; then, as usual, I began to protest violently 
against the broth, and with such emphatic deter- 
mination that, perhaps, I might have succeeded 
for the time. 

But there was sent on that occasion one of 
those stern, hard-faced, unmarried ladies—I do 
not remember whether it was an aunt or only a 
family friend—who are always at hand to lend 
their aid to nerve the wavering arm of maternal 

ine. This lady took the shortest and most 
efficient way to stop my protestations by putting a 
funnel into my mouth and forcing the hated con- 
n down my throat. 

There was a victory gained by Spartan discipline 

over refractory boyhood; but the trodden snake 








will sting, ‘and the y must have his revenge. 

So for an hour or more I roared myself into a 
red-eyed rage truly terrific, and then, instead of 
| sing to school at the usual hour,—three o’clock,— | 
| [hid myself in a press till the school hours were | 
over, and then reappeared on the scene, without | 

suspicion. 

| next day, going to school and being interro- 
| as to the cause of my absence, I said I had 
| been unwell and could not come. This, of course, 
| was a lie, and the whole affair coming to the ear 
of a See I was soundly fi 

ther this flogging, or perhaps rather some- 
thing radical and deep within, has been the cause 
of the profound abhorrence which I have through 
life entertained of all forms and fashions of un- 
truth, I will not inquire. 


® ¢ 
TEN COEDUCATED GIRLS. 





doned the system of coeducation, after giving | 
it a trial for a number of years; but coeducation | 


it has not worked well in this instance. That it 
has sometimes worked well even against popular | 


of Rev. Timothy Edwards, the father of the famous 
Jonathan. The statements below are taken from 
an article in Scribner’s Magazine. | 


Of Mr. Edwards’s eleven children, ten were 
daughters. The pastor was installed in East | 
Windsor, Connecticut, in 1694, and with his parish 
duties he assumed those of educator. He had a 
school of high standard beneath his own roof. 
Harvard and Yale colleges accepted “Mr. Ed- 
| wards’s students” without examination. 
| As the minds of the ten daughters began to un- | 
| fold, and as there were no suitable schools to send 
| them to, the father undertook to train them him- 
| self. e did not stop to inquire whether coedu- 

eating his girls along with the boys would lead to 
atrophy of the muscles or of the affections, but 
| just did it. That he held his girls to the same | 
| standard that he did the young men is shown by | 
| his records. : 

That, on the other hand, the knowledge of Greek 

|; and Latin did not eradicate the fondness for dis- | 
| tinctively feminine work o meoved by the samples 

of sewing and fancy-work still in preservation. 
| The after lives of these girls are a i comment 
| on Mr. Edwards’s system. Two died after having 
| arrived at the age of womanhood. Of the eight 
| left, seven married, and the shortest-lived one 
died at the age of sixty, while one lived to be over 
ninety. So we must infer that their superior educa- 
tion did not tend to shortness of life. | 

These girls showed uncommonly good judgment | 
in their selection of husbands. Wherever we trace 
the history and posterity of these vigorous coed- 
ucated girls, we find distinguished intellectual 
achievement and high moral worth. _ : 

The one daughter who remained single was the 
support and helper of her father, living to the age 
of seventy-four. 


&® © 
HIS CASE NOT TOUCHED. 
(Cy course the boy of whom the Kansas City Star 

| tells ought to have absorbed the lesson in- | 
tended for him and kept silent, but it is impossible 

not to smile at his pointed question. The boy | 
was one day swinging his hammer rather languidly, | 
when the “boss,” somewhat out of humor, came 
up to him. | 


| “Now, then, my lad,’”’ said the boss, snatching | 
| the hammer away, “‘when [ see a man that takes 
| his hammer by the end of the handle, like this, and | 
strikes fine, hard blows—bang! bang!—like that, 
| why, I pay that man anywhere from seventeen 
| dollars a week up. 
|. “But,” resumed the boss, “when a man takes his 
hammer by the middle, this way, and strikes gentle | 
—tap, tap—like this, he only gets nine dollars a 
yee and he’s the first to be laid off when we get | 
slack.” } 
The boss, with a meaning look, then extended the | 
| hammer to the boy, believing that he had driven | 
| home his lesson rather neatly. | 
But the boy stepped back. : E 
“Would you mind showin’ me now, sir,” he said, | 
mJ I ought to hold the handle for my three a 
week?’ 
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A HARD ONE TO BEAT. 


| "THE late Justice Brewer, according to Every- | 
body’s Magazine, was a member of a fishing- 
| party in the Adirondacks, and round the camp-fire 
|}one evening the talk naturally turned to the 
| subject of big fish. When it came his turn, Justice | 
| Brewer began, uncertain as to how he was going | 
| to come out. 
“We were fishing one time on the Grand Banks 
for—er—for —’”’ 
| ‘Whales,’ somebody suggested. 
“No,” said the justice, ““we were baiting with 
whales.” 
| & © 


BRIEF MANUAL OF TRAINING. 


HIGH school freshman wrote to a juvenile 
| publication, earnestly inquiring what he should 
| do to win a coming event in school athletics—the 
| hundred-yard dash. 


“Run a little faster than the other fellows,” 
wrote the editor in reply. 


0 
| 


r E of our Eastern colleges has recently aban- | || 


| is not to be lightly abandoned elsewhere because | | 
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ts kept captive by cheeks 
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PALMOLIVE 
Is More Than Mere Soap 


PALMOLIVE refreshes, invigorates and delights as no other soap can. 
It brings healthy “‘life’’ to the skin—makes it soft, smooth and beautiful. 








'p Laotive Cr 1 The Orientals are partly responsible for Palmolive. They 
online, | proved the value of Olive and Palm Oils as natural beautifiers. 
A pure white cream, | t ‘ 
manufactured in our We increase the value of these oils with our scientific blend — the result 
own laboratories after | of hundreds of tests and experiments carried through 36 years. 


| an original formula. 


|| ens the skin, cleansing | 
| the deepest pores. | 


Thus Palmolive does for the skin what no other soap can do what 
these oils by themselves cannot do. 
ves the skin in the The olive oil in this soap alone produces that fresh, cool, green hue. 
Pink of condition. i 
Practical ever 
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Contains no free alkali. The natural oils of the skin are protected and the 
skin is kept soft and smooth. 


30 tons pressure bronght to bear on each cake of Palmolive, making it 
last longer than ordinary soaps — more soap to each cake. 


Perfect cleanliness —a fresh, Oriental fragrance characterizes Palmolive. 





Palmolive lathers quickly and freely in either 
hard or soft water. 


Learn what is lacking in the soap you 
use now by comparing with Palmolive. 


Geta cake of your dealer today or 








prejudice is shown by the careers of the daughters | || 


send two 2-cent stamps for sample and 
free booklet, ‘The Easy Way to Beauty." 


|| 3B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
PALMOLIVE 520 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Beautiful Art Calendar 


r ducing infull colors 6 famous oil paintings 
of Oriental queens, by De ‘om, —_ postpaid oe 
25c, in stamps or silrer, with a free sample o, : 

Palmolive Soap and jar of Palmolive Cream. Price 15¢ 
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Every boy and every girl of 
every age has a particular 
liking for a certain kind of 
entertainment. 


One great thing about 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


is that it plays everybody’s par- 
ticular kind of entertainment 
from the littlest girl’s to the big- 
gest boy’s—to say nothing of 
your parents. 


Another great thing— 


Amberol Records 


When you like a particular kind 
of entertainment you can never 
get enough of it. Amberol Rec- 
ords, playing twice as long as the 
ordinary records play every selection 
completely, a// there is of it. All the 
verses of every song, all of every band 
or orchestra number without cutting or. 
hurrying. 


Making your own records 


This is half the pleasure of owning an 
Edison. Sing to it, talk to it—it answers 
you back in your ‘own words and your 
own voice; You can do it—any boy or 
girl can. Be sure to have the Edison 
dealer show you how when you go to pick 
out your Edison Phonograph. 
Every Girl and Boy send for catalogue 
and complete information today 

Edison Phonographs from $15.00 to $200.00; 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the 
United States. Edison Standard Records 35ce., 
Edison Amberol Records [play twice as 
long] 50c., Edison Grand Opera Records 
75c. to $2.00. We have 


a large, handsomely il- 

lustrated catalogue PTT 
showing all types of Edi- * 
son Phonographs, with O Edn 


descriptions and prices, uocmrenavee 
which we will send free “ 

to any boy or girl who 13 Lakeside Avenue 
will write for it. Orange, N. J. 
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Tas ouTH Ss COMPANION is an illus- 

Bs eekly pa aper for all the family. 
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Stoner ans Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Com npan ion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





IDIOSYNCRASY. 


DIOSYNCRASY is defined, 

medically, as “‘a susceptibil- 
ity to being markedly influenced 
by certain morbid agencies or 
medicinal preparations.” It is 
very common; many persons are 
most unpleasantly affected by 
foods or drugs that in general 
are harmless or even beneficial 
to those who take them. 

Certain persons, for example, are unable to eat 
strawberries, and others are unable to eat shell- 
fish without very unpl t sympt . Such as 
faintness, nausea, or an eruption of hives. Physi- 
cians often happen on patients who are unable to 
take certain drugs because of the disagreeable or 
even alarming symptoms that they produce—far 
worse sometimes than the diseases that they are 
intended to cure. In rare cases even the simplest 
articles of diet, like eggs or milk, have a similar 
effect. 

This matter of “idiosyncrasy” has long puzzled 
physicians, but light is now being shed on it 
through the study of a strange phenomenon called 
“anaphylaxis.” This word, which is derived 
from two Greek words, ana (opposed to) and 
phylaxis (protection), means an extreme sen- 
sitiveness to the introduction into the system of 
certain substances, such as diphtheria antitoxin, 
the pollen of plants, the juices of shell-fish, and 
various drugs, like iodid of potassium and quinin. 

This sensitiveness does not show itself until 
some time after the offending substance has been 
taken. A curious fact is that the second dose, the 
one that seems to cause the symptoms of poison, 
may be so extremely small that it could not pos- 
sibly produce the slightest effect on a normal 
person. The causes of this sensitiveness cannot 
be explained here, for they are very complicated, 
and could be described only in technical language ; 
but they are similar to the causes of immunity from 
a second attack that comes after scarlet fever or 
smallpox. 

The symptoms vary from a mild local affection, 
an itching, perhaps a rash, or an eruption of hives, 
to severe constitutional symptoms, that sometimes 
result fatally. A familiar instance of anaphy- 
laxis—one sadly familiar to dairymen, at least—is 
the tuberculin reaction in cattle. An injection of 
tuberculin in a healthy cow produces no symptoms ; 
but if the cow is tuberculous, it is followed by fever 
and other signs of susceptibility to infection. Ana- 
phylaxis is being diligently studied, and doubtless 
in time the means of avoiding it will be discovered. 








THE PASSING GIFT. 


GIRL in cotton gloves and a 

cheap shirt-waist sat looking 
wistfully out of the car window. 
The little branch train had 
stopped at the junction to pick 
up any stray passengers from the 
Bar Harbor express. 

There was but one passenger 
to-day, a pretty girl, stylish to 
her finger-tips, who was at that 
moment surrounded by a crowd 
of young people laden with candy and flowers. 

As the only vacant seat in the car happened to 
be that beside the girl in the cotton gloves, she 
found herself, when the young men came aboard 








with the new passenger and laughingly piled | 
their gifts about her, the center of the merry 
group. 

The situation was embarrassing. She tried not 
to listen, or to seem aware of what was going | 
on; yet she could not help seeing and hearing, 
and it was almost like reading some wonderful 
story. 

The train gave a snort and a jerk, and the young | 
mei. ximbled off. The next moment the first pas- 
senger heard a voice at her side: | 

“May I talk to you? I am going to the end of | 
the world, and it’s so much pleasanter to have | 
some one to go with.” 

Taken wholly by surprise, the girl in the cotton 
gloves turned toward her seat mate, at first with- 
out making any reply. The other girl, apparently 
not noticing her silence, chatted away, and asked 
many questions about places along the route. Sud- 
denly the girl by the window looked down with a 
blush at the bunch of withered flowers in her lap. 
They looked so cheap and countrified beside the 
other girl’s beautiful roses. 

“Emily, my little sister, gave them to me,” 
she explained, shyly. “She’s only five, and I’ve 
always taken care of her. That’s why she felt so 
lonely.” 

The other girl’s brown eyes seemed to darken. 





“T never had a little sister,” she said. “Have you 
a father, too?” 

“Why, yes,” the girl answered, “‘of course.” 

“No, not by any means ‘of course,’” the other 
girl answered. “I suppose you’ve always lived in 
one home, and have a garden, maybe—and a room 
of your own?” 

The girl nodded. 

The brown-eyed girl spoke slowly: “I never 
had a home. My mother died when I was a baby. 
I’ve plenty of rich relatives, and I go visiting from 
one to another; but 1 don’t belong anywhere. 
Sometimes I think I’d rather have a room of my 
own forever than anything else in the world. Of 
course I like this sort of thing,’’ nodding toward 
the flowers and the candy, “but I’d give it all for 
a father who had time to talk tome. My father is 
too busy making money.” 

She was silent a little while. Then she turned, 
her eyes once more clear. “Noone can have every- 
ihing, and every one has something,” she said. 

It was evidently her brave young creed—the 
philosophy that had kept her life sweet and whole- 
some under conditions that might easily have 
spoiled a smaller nature. 

The two girls continued to chat pleasantly until 
the richer of the two—she who had a father and a 
sister and a home—reached her stopping-place. 
When the train moved out, she found herself 
standing on the platform with her hands full of 
candy and roses, a gracious gift, which she valued. 
But the real gift lay in the words that the other girl 
had spoken. 
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AN AUTHOR’S TRIALS. 


HE recent publication of a life of Bret Harte 

has caused the telling and retelling of many 
anecdotes of the whimsical and brilliant chronicler 
of Roaring Camp and Poker Flat. He used to 
become weary to exasperation at the foolish ad- 
mirers who could not separate him from his char- 
acters, and who insisted on confounding their 
experiences and predilections with his own. 


Since he wrote of pioneer ecm s in the 
early days of the gold fever, his ¢ ers were 
often — when bd ons part; indeed, they were quite as 

often eroes. Ashe Obviously could not 
be ident fied with the 1 rougher types among them, 
the favorite notion seemed to that he was, or 
had been, a gentleman gambler. With that idea 
in mind, a young Englishman once tried hard to 
get him to deseribe and explain poker, which he 
referred to as “your great American game.” Mr. 
Harte ee misunderstood him. 

“So yi say ‘great game’ over here?” - he _ in- 
Tire. or: y. “In the States, now, we call it 

game’—grizzlies, catamounts. — one pig- 
homme don’t you know. But we don’t chase t 
with poke: rs. No,no. They’re abundant, ae 
don’t often come into the houses, Le "It’s usu- 
ay necessary to go outside with 
t another time he learned that a ee noted 

hostess, whose invitation to dine he had just ac- 
cepted, ‘had been questioning one of his intimates 
to learn if it were true that he was a reformed 


bler. 

“Not "reformed, ” declared Mr. Harte, wearily. 
“Tell her I am beyond reformation. Tell her that 
Iwas my own model for the gambler Oakhurst, 
and that the scene of his suicide is pure auto- 
biography.” 

® & 


A PROFOUND LINGUIST. 


HERE had beena fatal accident at the railroad- 

crossing in a little Pennsylvania town, says 
the Philadelphia Record, and the coroner, a pom- 
pous old fellow, who magnified conscientiously 
both his office and its incumbent, had impaneled 
a jury for the inquest. 

There was only one witness of the accident, an 
illiterate Slav from the coal-mines who could un- 
derstand no English. With him the coroner began 
to struggle. 

Cane {op spe speak German?” he asked. The man 
shook h 

“Can one ee Italian?” continued the official. 
Again e man shook his head. 

Da you speak anoriene” The same re- 


spons' 
“Can you Tonka th Russian?” fealty asked the 
coroner. n the man shook his head. 

“Tt’s no my gentlemen,” said ihe coroner, turn- 
ing to the jury. ‘We can’t proceed with the case. 
V ve spoken to this man in five different languages 
and can’t make him understand me.’ 
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CONFUSED ANATOMY. 


HE elephant never fails to excite wonder in the 
person who beholds him for the first time. A 
writer in the Christian Register quotes the remark 
of a small boy who was visiting a menagerie. 
“O papa,” he exclaimed, as they passed before 
the elep nt, “look at the big cow with her horns 
in her mouth, eating hay with her tail!’ 
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LUCKY BESSIE. 


AVING need of some small change, the mis- 
tress of the house stepped to the top of the 
back stairs, Punch says. 
“Bessie,” she called to the maid below, “have 
you pay coppers down there?” 
m—two,” faltered Bessie, “but they’re both 
my Sealer please, m’m.” 








Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 


may be taken at $1.75, that we have 


decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 





SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 

A warm bath with Cuticura soap and a single applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 
successful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, 
children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 82-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 8X, Boston. (Adv. 








STAMP 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Give relief in Bronchitis and Asthma. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


SURPRISED DOCTOR 
ILLUSTRATING THE EFFECT OF FOOD. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name ° 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








The remarkable adaptability of Grape-Nuts food 
to stomachs so disordered that they will reject 
everything else, is illustrated by the case of a 
woman in Racine, Wis. 

“Two years ago,” she says, “I was attacked by 
a stomach trouble so serious that for a long time 
I could not take much of any sort of food. Even 
the various kinds prescribed by the doctor pro- 
duced most acute pain. 

“We then got some Grape-Nuts food, and you 
can imagine my surprise and delight when I found 
that I could eat it with a relish and without the 
slightest distress. 

“‘When the doctor heard of it he told me to take 
several small portions each day, because he feared 
I would grow tired of it as I had of all other food. 

“But to his surprise, (and that of everybody 
else), I did not tire of Grape-Nuts, and became 
better day by day, till, after some weeks, my 
stomach entirely recovered and I was able to eat 
anything my appetite craved. 

“My nerves, which had become so weakened 


that I feared I would become insane, were also | 


restored by the Grape-Nuts food in connection 
with Postum which has become our table bever- 
age. I appreciate most gratefully and thankfully 
the good that your food preparations have done 
me, and shall be glad to answer any letters in- 
quiring as to my experience.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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For College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 

mailed free upon request. Either style of 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means 
of signal fires, but Napoleon estab- 
lished the first permanent system 
for rapid communication. 


In place of the slow and un- 
reliable service of couriers, he 
built lines of towers extending 
to the French frontiers and sent 
messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 
1793 by Claude Chappe. It was 
a semaphore. The letters and 
words were indicated by the 
position of the wooden arms; and 
the messages were received and 
relayed at the next tower, perhaps 
a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone 
system of to-day the visual tele- 


graph system of Napoleon’s time 
seems a crude makeshift. It could 
not be used at night nor in thick 
weather. It was expensive in con- 
struction and operation, consider- 
ing that it was maintained solely 


for military purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the trans- 
mission of messages to distant 
— without the use of the 

uman messenger. 


It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Telephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
sonal intercommunication for 
90,000,000 people and is_ indis- 
pensable for the industrial, com- 
mercial and social progress of 
the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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LOON ISLAND LIGHT, 


IGHTHOUSES are usually thought of as 
¥ standing on bold or rocky promontories, 
fringed round with seething surf, and 
sending their powerful rays streaming afar 
over stormy seas, not as rising from the wooded 
shores of small, placid lakes, rarely washed by 
seas heavier than would dip a harbor tugboat’s 


But of late years, especially since the develop- 
ment of the gasoline-engine, inland commerce 
has advanced so far that to-day lighthouses 
are found where you would least expect them, 


even among New England hills. Lakes that | | saukee, Moosehead and Sebago commeree. On | 


on the map seem of almost microscopic size | 
now boast guides to navigation that would 
surprise a coastwise sailor. 

That the many vessels plying the long 
reaches of Lake Champlain should be lighted 
on their course by lofty stone towers that com- 
pare well with those on many prominent coast | 
headlands is not, indeed, to be wondered at; 


but when lakes of the size of Winnepesaukee, | und differ from coast lights in having no | fiiis ansort that my fathers art is to-day as well 


Moosehead and Sebago boast a list of ‘beacons, 
buoys and daymarks,’’ when Lake Sunapee, 
New Hampshire, ten miles long and three 
miles wide, can show two lighthouses and 
many gas buoys and spindles, you begin to 
realize how much life there is upon our lakes. 

Little Sunapee has in summer a fleet of five 
passenger steamers, about two hundred motor- 
boats, and a proportionate number of sailing 
craft. Other lakes have fully as many pleasure 


craft. On such crowded summer waterways as that it put buoys in its frog-ponds. 
—_—-—— = A eI 


THE WRATH OF TAAL 


OT much has been heard in this country 
N of the terrible eruption of “Taal, a voleano 

which stands in the middle of the lake 
of the same name, some fifty miles south of 
Manila. The island about the base of the 
mountain was inhabited, and of the native 
population of several hundred, only four es- 
caped alive from the scalding flood of hot mud 
and the sulphur fumes which the volcano 
poured forth. From one of them, a young girl 
who was frightfully disfigured, a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune drewa vivid account 
of the catastrophe. 

‘*For twenty-four hours before the eruption 
not five minutes went by without an earth- 
quake shock. These were much stronger on 
the island than those we were accustomed to 
on the mainland, and a good many people 
complained of a feeling of seasickness, such as 
they felt when they had gone to Manila’by 
steamer from Taal. At times one could see 


the actual movement in the earth, like the | 


waves which run down a piece of hemp rope 
when the men are twisting it. 

**The water of the lake did not run in even 
waves, but seemed to shiver all over, like that 
in a pail when the sides are struck. Our dogs 
kept whining and coming to look into our eyes, 
as if asking what was the matter; but the cats 
did not appear in the least disturbed, and I 
remember that one of them caught a large rat 
which ran from under a pile of old nipa thatch 
after one of the shocks. 

‘*Early in the evening one of the houses fell 
down during a shock, and not long after an- 
other. Some of the people from these came 
to our house, and one of them—a young man— 
gave me a luck charm, which he got from a 
Moro at Lake Lanao when he was in the con- 
stabulary. He laughed, and said that in case 


old Taal blew up it would protect me from | 


harm. Ai, Madre de Dios! I wish that he 
had kept it, for he is—over there—and I am— 
look at me! 

“The first explosion must have come an 
hour or so after midnight. The darkness had 
been intense, as on the nights of great storms, 
but just before the explosion a light of dazzling 
brightness seemed to fill the air. There was a 
sound like rushing water, which seemed to come 
from under the earth, and on the heels of this 
a terrible heaving and twisting of the house. 
The sound of the explosion came, I think, 
after the shock. 

“Our little lamp fell from the table and 
went out, and in the awful darkness we felt 
ourselves being thrown against each other like 
people in a rocking banca. All round we 
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| in the water, and of the endless hours of wait- 
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Sweet Corn 


regory's imp: Original Crosby. wes 
coal nee over all others for famil on and with 
high-grade canneries. Deliciously sweet. Large 


arrar Street, ears. Big cropper. Seed,our own growing. 
H. Stephenson, Btr., Test its merits, Guaranteed 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF | f Sonsgiicnied™ ster"? co 2s Grea 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY) |}, Scrrews.ce: facies, dzone 


° Cregory's 
th Fine mid-season. Seed of all 
At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- the above is grown on our 

nities to Grammar Behool Graduates to learn one of the 
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| Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
| C. 1i7¥ Lynn, Mass 
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LAME BACK 


Rheumatic 





LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


| 


| New England lakes are becoming, lighthouses | 
|are getting to be almost as necessary as in| 
Boston harbor itself. 

Inland waters over which the national gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction comprise only the 
rivers, harbors and inland waters of the United 
States ‘‘navigable by seagoing vessels.’’ Cham- | 
plain and the Great Lakes, being accessible | 
from the sea, are, as Uncle Sam interprets the 
word, navigable; Sunapee and similar lakes 
arenot. Thus neither international nor inland 
| rules of the road apply to Sunapee, Winnepe- | 
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IVE UP the 
bilious, nerv- 
ous, headache 
kind, the kind 
you have been 
using, and try the 
kind that cheers. 
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|them the regulations are made by the state 


+ . 
governments, which build and maintain on Old Grist Mill 
ge pong ogee al phe timeyy se [MINARD’S) Both look alike, have much the 
Of the two lighthouses in Lake Sunapee, KING OF PAIN™ same fragrance and are similar in 
one is on Loon Island, midway the lake, | LiIniImenN Ty taste, but your own experience will 
the other at Burkehaven, two miles toward reveal a great difference. Try it. 

















its southern end. They are white, wooden “My aged father has been severely troubled with 150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. h 
| rheumatism in his left arm, so that he could not GTON, M 
| octagonal towers about twenty-five feet high, work. After consulting specialists, we made up our POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. } 
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fully assert that my father’s arm is Lem | as well 


as ever, after using Minard’s Liniment.”—FRANCIS 
keepers. They need none, for illumination is i BricoLa’ Providence. 


furnished by the electric-light plant at Sunapee tens Small — Medium, 50c. Large, $1.00 B BE & aT BENSDORPS al 0 R Bb Ss 


Harbor. As this plant is run by the Sugar 

















r P . Send name and address for ; 
River, which flows out of Sunapee, the light- FRE free trial bottle of MINARD’S ROYAL DUTCH 
ing system is economical. LINIMENT for rheumatic pains, stiffness of i 

Lake Sunapee is probably the smallest body |] the limbs, joints or muscles. : 
of water in New England in which lighthouses || MINARD’S LINIMENT MANUFACTURING CO. ’ 
are maintained, but if our flotilla of small South Framingham, Mass. THAT RICH, DELICATE FLAVOR ‘ee 
pleasure craft continues to increase, any state Which distinguishes the QUALITY 


| government may reasonably expect requests of COCOA is characteristic of 


BENSDORP’S 


Its STRENGTH and SOLUBILITY 
Will Save %) Your Cocoa 


Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. , importers, Boston 





heard the crash of falling hoftses, but our own, 
which was the best built in the barrio, stood 
firm. 

‘‘A minute or more must have passed before 
the rain of falling stones commenced, and after 
that came the mud. There were not many 


stones, and none struck our house, but we Electric Lighting Plants for Country Homes 


heard the people crying that they were terribly No need to continue old-fashioned methods of light- | 
ing. Our system lights up house, barn, etc., just as | 
hot and that some one had been knocked down. good as city current does. Itis moderate in cost. 


This started them crowding for the houses | We also Supply meen Water Plants 
or Country Homes 
which still stood, and they came climbing up | Write for Catalogue ‘‘D"’ and let our Engineers figure 


into ours until it could hold no more. After | wean on out your oie . oes 
L -M + 43 Sout e St., ton. 
oe rt eae aoa nad eas |New Yon Oona a nan. 


people back as fast as they climbed up. 
‘<A fier a half-hour had gone by and no more | KEK ASSESSES SSE SSSI HIE IIE IIE IEEE FEE EE EGE 


cnameeermnmie + The Schoolhouse Flag Movement 


went outside to try to see what harm had been 
alae oe 

















done. No one seemed hurt, and we were be- 
ginning to regain our courage when the great 
shock and explosion came. It was different 
from the first, for the floor of the house seemed | 
suddenly to rise as if one of the cows was 
scratching its back under it. Then it was as 
if the house was falling through the air; and 
when it stopped falling, the water from the | 
lake was rushing round it. 

“It was brighter than sunlight with the | 
flashes which came from the direction of the | 
voleano. Then the flood of hot mud came, —it | 
was hurled in solid masses now, and every | 
touch of it burned like flame, —the air was filled 
with the smell of burning matches, and that is | 
about the end of my distinct recollections. 

‘*But I still remember perfectly how the man 
next me threw his body over mine, and for a 
few moments protected me from the showers 
of boiling mud. I felt the awful sting of it on | 
my arms and legs, and then I felt his arms 
relax as his burns overcame his senses. All I 
recall after that is of finding myself standing 
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ing there in the darkness, with the hot mud 
falling all round and the cries of the dying 
sounding in my ears. As for the rest,—the 


The “Schoolhouse Flax Movement’ was organized by The Companion over twenty-three 
years ago. Although there are still many schools not provided with the flag, the time does 








| the trip there and to Manila, and the weeks in 


not seem far distant when there shall be no public school too poor, too remote or too in- 
different to have the Stars and Stripes floating above its roof. 


Many teachers report a distinct growth of real patriotism. Even the little children count 
the stars in the blue field of their flag, and learn what they mean. The older pupils ran- 
sack the books for the history of the flag itself, and in so doing are impressed with a new 
idea of its story, and of its relations to their own condition and privileges. 


Thus the result in the cultivation of civic patriotism alone is richly worth all that has 
been expended upon it in money, time or effort. 

It is the hope of The Companion that eventually every school in the land 
will have the Stars and Stripes floating above it. With this end in view, the 
publishers will be glad to send to any teacher a supply of Schoolhouse Flag 
Certificates and other special aids for securing the flag desired. These helps 
will be sent free of expense. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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coming of daylight and the banca from Talisay, 


the hospital,—it is all a hopeless jumble, and 
you know as much about it as I do.’’ 

‘*Do you know who it was that sheltered you 
from the hot mud?’? I asked. ‘‘That must 
have been the one thing which kept you from 
being burned to death.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? she answered, closing her eyes and 
sinking back in her chair. ‘‘It was the young 
man who gave me the luck charm. He had 
kept close to me through it all. We were to 
have been married this month. ’’ 
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Empress Chocolates | 


a 
! | REMEMBER THE NAME 


ont take any substitute; get what you ask | 
for, Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates—made from 
| the juices of ripe fruits, freshly shelled nuts, the best 
_ cane-sugar and the purest chocolate, “mixed and | 








| co-mingled” with our happy knack of candy-making. 


Though there’s twenty varieties in each pound box, there’s only one quality —the best. 
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_ || BOXED AND BERIBBONED SO 
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